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Economy in running—Current used only while car is in motion; 
balancing ; Hindley worm gearing; few repairs. 
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1 cas ee ee OF CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE ART 


> INTERNATIONAL Issuz, 50 
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purer MACHINE CO, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 Stats STREET Boston. 


BOgsS $ 


“ Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10/7 x 1444/". 
In Cloth, $7.60. 
In Portfolio, $6.50. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 


ELECTRIC SIGNA:‘ 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
[ASSACHUSET. TTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De. 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 





L OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 828 Land Title Bidg., Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
Boston. New York. Baltimore. Washington. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


H: AKVARD UNI VERSIT y. 
(HE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


eons rofessional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. tudents admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary. 
}. L. Lover, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
. SHALER, Dean.‘ 








COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSIT Y 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address 
President W. O. THomrson, Columbus, Ohio 











ITHACA, N. Y. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 








NEW YORK. 


THE SOCIETY OF BEA UX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


in to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
? led on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Deolgr ae SS = eo ane prob- 





Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


For many. = ap 


lems in Orders La pees ft 
ip the Seer of the Cam- 
mittee on Education, 8 i East 88d St. ary York City. 





A PERFECT RUBBED FINISH 





45 Broadway, New York 





can be obtained only by using varnish made from gums hard | 
enough to stand rubbing. Dull glass or polished surfaces can 
always be obtained by using 


IXL Preservative Coatings 


Write for Varnish information 
EDWARD SMITH & CO., varag.imatere s 





‘LYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


We contract to perform all labor and farnish all mate 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing te 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include ali branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we wil) 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have — similar work. 


-Omamental Iron and Bronze, 
The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
New York Office, 160 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UJ NIVERSITY OF PENNSYL 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in Arch.) 


(Architectural engineering may be taken in lieu of 
advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M.S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing 1 a in design or in architectural 
engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Certificate. 


(For qualified draughtsmen; affording option in archi- 
tectura | engineering. ) 

COMBINED COURSES 1n Arts AND ARCHITECTURE 
by which A. B. and &. S. in Arch. may be taken in six 
years. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced standing 

SUMMER COURSES in elementary and general subjects 
through which advanced standing in the Four Year 
Course may be secured. 

For fullinformation address: DR. J. H. PENNIMAN, 

D-an, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila 

lelphia, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Y/ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
DEF ARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


Oftere a professional four-year course in Archi 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 
Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 


THE ROBERT C. FISHER 
COMPAN) 
Successors to Fisher & Bird 
MARBLE and GRANITE WORKS 


139th-140th Sts.:—Locust Avenue and East River 





59 Market Street, Chicago 


Established 1830. New YorK 
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THE ERECTION OF ‘‘CLASSIK” 
CEILINGS. 





Rit 


Architects and builders will appreciate 


the ease and rapidity with which Classik 





Metal Ceilings can be erected from the 
complete working drawings furnished. 
Classik Ceilings are made in classified 


. designs for any kind of structure and are 


applicable to plaster or wood. Interested 


builders should ask for ceiling catalogue 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 


A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


N. Y. 


“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have 
had opportunity to judge because of our 
frequent reference to it and our occasional 
republication of designs that are published in 
it, is the most complete and most interest- 


| ing of the French architectural journals. 


The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 fiance. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the 
illustrations included in the text, two full- 
page plates, which by themselves are worth 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 40 YEARS 


«oo | HE... 


ARCHITECT 


wAND.« 
Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 


LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C 
PRICE, FOURPENCE 
The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT 


REPORTER” has been established nearly 40 
years; has a large and influential circulation ; 


has been proved to be the best medium for ad- 

















dsc eg CE double the amount of the annual subscrip- vertising to Architects, Builders and Contrac- } 
. on. | tors ; has the finest illustrations, and has been ey 
THE BERGER MFG. CO. z especially noted for its Art reproductions. § 
®Price of Back Annual Volumes, & 

| CANTON, OHIO. 40 F Send us six English Jd. stamps and we will 

! sans. mail you sample copy. ; 

Address for subscriptions and catalogues, Send us post-office msg order for 0 4 

cents and we will send you the last six weeks i 

J, W. TAYLOR’S phoroansrn SERIES | LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, | *“** ; 
——s — OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, Franee On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for i2 ¢ 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. = months. é 
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tandard 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 


surpass all others in quality, design and durability, and the large number 
of exclusive patterns in which they are made, permits the selection of a 
bath that will harmonize with the decorative treatment of the bathroom, no 
matter how modest or elaborate it may be. 








The ‘*‘Occident’”’ 


is the choice of many who desire a sanitary, 
modern equipment without expending more 
than is necessary to provide these most 
essential features. The “Occident”’ is made 
in five sizes, with trimmings as shown, also 
with Imperial Waste and Overflow or Bell 
Supply Fittings. 


The exterior finish of the bathis a matter 
worthy of the consideration of every archi- 
tect. The 


“Standard” Bath Decorations 








as applied by skilled decorators, with special 
facilities for the purpose, makes the exterior 





as inviting as the interior. The reasonable 
cost at which we furnish exterior finish 
should cause every bath to be specified with 
one of our factory finishes, thus insuring 
satisfaction to the client, instead of the 
expense and annoyance resulting from the 
application of ordinary.paint by unskilled 
hands. 





The ** Occident.” 
Every , ( Standard” Ware bear: 
ane rantee land has our name 
» oo A Co.’ wt in relie] 


are LENMING 


Renae Sanitary TI)fg, Co. 


PITTSBURG, U. S. A. 


Plate 101 G 
our * Green 
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éerior. Ni 


or initial on the ext 
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PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BALTIMORE | In Oleth, $7.60. 
We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing. Residences and oth In Portfolio, $6.50 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us on ve pen aatianatee. er ae hjens 4 
RICAN RCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers. 
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No. 1251. Pitt Folding Gate. 


THE WILLIAM R. PITT COMPOSITE IRON WORKS, 


127 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








WE MANUFACTURE AND MAKE A SPECIALTY 
OF ALL KINDS OF FoLtpING GATES AND GUARDS 
In STEEL, Iron, BRASS AND BRONZE FOR 
STorE FRONTS, VESTIBULES, ELEVATOR I¢N 
CLOSURES AND Cars, BANK VAULTs, WIN 
pows, BripGes, FERRYBOATS, RAILWAY CAks, 
ETC ALso RAILINGS, DrivEwAy AND EN 
TRANCE GATES, Winpow GRILLES, BANK AND 
OrricE RaAILinGcs, IRON AND GLASs VEsTI 
BULE AND StorM Doors, MARQUEES, WIRE 
GUARDS AND Partitions, [RON STAirs, 
SuHutTters, GRATINGS, LANTERNS, BRACKETS, 
ANDIRONS, SpecIAL HARDWARE AND ALI 


Artistic WrouGHt Work 
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PLAN. 
No. 1284 Pitt-Bostwick Folding Gate. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHTD UPON. RECEIPT OF P. 
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No. 1262. Pitt-Bostwick Folding Gate. 



































No. 1267. Pitt-Bostwick Folding Guard. 
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SAVE THE COST 


OF FREQUENT REPAINTING BY;, USING 


Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 


For Steel Work and Metal Surfaces. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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« WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR | 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, Jawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


40 Dearborn Street. Chicago 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 





35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
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STEEL CONCRETE 


Rest Concrete Binder and Self-Cenlering with Kvhne’s Sheet 
Metal Structural Element for Fire-proof Construction, efc. 


Floors, Stairs, 
=== Ceilings, 
SG Partitions, 
Furrings, 
SS Outside Walls, 

\ 5 Roofs, 

\. ~ Sidewalks, 
' = Trunk Sewers, 
——aaaasd Fanks, etc. 











Patented Jan. 1, 1901, others pending. 


TRUSS METAL LATH CO., Mfrs, 15-25 Whitehall Street, N. Y. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 














“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 


Br RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


Price, $1.25. 














James A. Miller & Bro. 
133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 








Established 1844 


French’s 
Paints and Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 





Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 





OCICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 
(o°5 


sca) ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KIMBALI BROS. CO., 1014 9th St. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR C€O., 141 Vincent 
St., Cleveland, 0 
New York Office, 120 Cedar St 


ALGONQUIN RED PAINT 


Ready mixed for use. The best paint on earth 
for roofs, bridges, fences, buildings, and iron 
and wood work generally. 


ALGONQUIN RED SLATE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 














Conservatories, 
| Creenhouses, 
| Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, alse specia 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New Yerk City 


BINDINC, 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a 
Cloth binding, which varies in color for the sev- 
eral editions, as follows: — 














: 


i 


| For the Regular Edition - - Maroon. 


| 66 ‘* International Edition - Blue. 

| ‘The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual 
Volumes. 

The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly 

Volumes, ; 

The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi- 
Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our 


standard practice will entail an increased charge. 

In every case the Plates are bound all together at the 
back of the volume to which they belong— the 
Double Plates being mounted upon guards. 

Volumes sent to us for Binding wil! be treated accord- 
ing to this system, unless instructions of a con- 
trary nature are given at the time the work is 
placed in our hands. 


 BURDITT & WILLIAMS 60. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 
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JENKINS’ IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES ASPHAL FLOORS, 
Most Sensitive, Simplest, Most Durable, ROOFS, 
7 ke no more ro sone << EGA seis soit repair- SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE- WAYS 


at a ne minal o st. Can be 
‘Full nickel 


ing it can be done with ut removing them and 
furnished either with drip cup or with union for drip pipe 
piated 

JENKINS BROS., 








New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 











WARREN'S TRINIDAD ASPHALT: 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 
WARREN CHEMIVAL & MFC. CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


iRVNNIIS VALVE S 


ESTABLISHED l655 








METAL bho i WALLS anp 
CEILINGS 





Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


| 265 Broapway New Yous. 





SU asTITUTE® ms CERAMIC TILE 


NEW YOR. METAL CEILING Ce 


) West 24° ST.NY 
7 ALL rhas OF 


CTEELCE 


LCEIC NGS 


CATALOGUE AND PRICES 

















SAMUEL CABOT, So_LE MANUFACTURER, 





Are you awar 
uninflamn:able ? 


Do you know anything more 
inflammable than flax? 


ph, Our Sheathing and Deafening 
= =Quilt is made of eel-grass. 
The imitations of our Sheath- i 


ing and Deafening Quilt are 
made of flax or refuse tow. 


e that eel-grass is almost 


Boston, Mass. 





























Staircase, American Geographical Society Building Howells & Stokes, Architects 





| 
| 
RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Long Island City, N. Y 





Borden and Review Aves. 














FINE BANK WORK 


Our new Folio of Bank Views 
—No. 567 is ready for distribu- 


tion. It contains 40 typical 








illustrations of fine bank work 
and Complete Equipments for 
Banks in Marble, Steel and 
Bronze. 


Copies on application 


ye Me 


Art Metal Construction Co, 


71 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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For Fireproofing Wooden Buildings 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY’S 


“CENTURY” SHINGLES 


With ordinary Care these Shingles will last a Century, without Painting 
or any other treatment whatever. They are the 





Cheapest Shingles for Everyday Use 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF Last Forever 





Manufactured by 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CoO. 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


Standard Size 14x16 in. or any size to order. Our ‘‘ Century’ Sheathing for 
general fireproofing use can be had in large sizes 








Dg Address all correspondence to THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., AmBLER, Pa. 
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HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U. S. A. 


j New York OFFIceE: 
Townsend Building, 1128 Broadway. 


} WESTERN Factory: 
Henry Sanders Co., 77-85 Weed Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 


IRON CASTINGS. seuianas 
Koll’s 

















Tri + - r PATENT LOCK 
U nited States Foundry | Soin STAVED and 
and Sales Company. | TURNED COLUMNS 
We are pleased to announce that we have in operation 


a complete plant for the manufacture of Composition, 
or Staff, Column and Pilaste. Caps. 

The delay and inconvenience we have at times experi 
enced in filling orders for columns and pilasters with 
ornamental caps, led us to take this siep, and we are now 
able to fill orders with greater dispatch 

Weare prepared to fill orders for caps only, if desired, 
from 3to 32-in. in diameter. and ef any design 

Send for illustrated catalogne G. 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT. 



































Mason. For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
Safety or CEMENT, new or old 


Masonry in Modern Work. *==#=*= === 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY Acditidatnas @iikts enh Rewthinen. 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. nes Agee ERE, 


Naw Yorx Orry. 














‘ 
| x 
R. GUASTAVINO - «= Architect | Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents. ' Boks: 


‘“* Renaissance Fireplaces.” 
FOR SALE BY THE | 4) Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11", 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT co. In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCH/TECT CoMPANY, Publishers. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


238 TrREMONT St., Boston, Mass. 








Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. } 


International Edition, per year in advance 


16.00 
quarteriy 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


Monthly) 
Subscription $3 per year 


a@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City: — 
E. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman 8&t. 


Agents at Large: — 
F. P. Spokesfield, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “propo- | 
sais,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line), each | 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other | 
rates on application. | 





| 


See last or next issue for the 


advertisements : — 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. | 
H. B. Smith Co 

N. & G. Taylor Co 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 

Okonite Co. ' 


following | 


Sargent & Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
T. W: Jones. 


ADDRESSES WANTED. 
We shall be obliged to anyone | 
can provide us with the present | 
any of the subjoined | 





| 


whi 
addresses of 
partic 

; ; 
American Architect Co., 


238 Tremont St., Boston. 


~ + 


eae | 


Barlow, W. F., lately of Bar Harbor, 
Me. 

Benkirt, G. F., lately of 302 East |= 
Grace St., Richmond, Va 

Carpenter, R. W. E., lately of Pitts-| 


burgh, Pa. | 
Colbert, H. W., lately of Shawnee, 
Okla. 


Cupperwell, E. W., lately of Union| 
Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 
Hayes, Jas. T.., 
ee - 
McCarthy, P. A., 
apolis, Ind. 
Maydwell & McClintock, lately of 
22 Sheldon Block, El Paso, Tex. 
Rice, Joe, lately of Beaumont, Tex. 
Wilcox, F. O., lately of 614 Commer- | 
cial St., New Orleans, La. 
Wolf, James, lately of 125 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
Ropes, Gedrge H., lately of Cleve- | 


land, O 


lately of Syracuse, 


lately of Indian- 


| 806 ad at Building 


PE®BSPECTIVES RENDERED 
In Pux-anv-INK aND Watsr-CoLor, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon 8t., Boston, Maas. 


ERSPECTIVES 





DRAWN AND RENDERED IN 
WATER COLOR, PEN -AND - INK 
AND WASH. _ PRICES REASONABLE | 


GEORGE A. NEWMAN 





rehitectural Drawings Rendered 


IN PEN-AND-INK 
E. P. MORRILL 
Room 503, 238 Tremont St., 


** The American Architect ” 


NEW ENCLAND TANK 
AND TOWER CoO. 


Water Tanks, Steel Tank Towers, 
Pumps, Engines, Windmills, Etc. 


Contractors for Village, Farm and Suburban 
Water Supply Systems. 


8 OLIVER STREET 2 5 


Ten years’ experience with 





BOSTON 


Philadelphia, Pa | 


Boston | 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 

















Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 
110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
} 878 Boylston St.. Boston F lood Bldg..San Francisco 
1128 Wainut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 


| 

















JNO. WI 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


LLIAMS 


WROUCHT 
IRON 








MINERAL WOOL <0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Bamples and 





U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


Ciroulars Free. 
143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 











ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Etc. 


M:. J. DAWSON MATHEWS, having had the 
misfortune to have his office destroyed by fire 
la few months ago, would be glad to receive manu- 
facturera catalogues, etc., at 534 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, Tex. 





ence wants position or partnership. 
with interest in commissions preferred. 


j}awarded to 


| 511 North Centre-St., at $43,508. 


WANTED 
POSITION.—Reliable man with long experience 
in general construction, specifications and su- 
| perintendence, mostly on heavy work, wishes re- 
| sponsible and permanent position with architects. 
New England or New York preferred. Address 
**Roxbury,”’ care American Architect. t.f. 





WANTED. 
Postt10N OR PARTNERSHIP.— Architect and 
Decorative Designer of wide practical experi- 
Modest salary 
Address 
“B. A.,”’ this office. t.f. 





r BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. — 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 


(Although a large portion of the building 
intelligence is provided by their regular cor- 


| respondents, the editors greatly desire to re- 
| ceive voluntary information, especially from 


the smaller and outlying towns.) , 
ADVANCE RUMORS. 


ATHENS, GA.—It is reported that a recita- 


| tion hall, costing $50,000, is to be erected at 
the Normal School. 


Battimore, Mp.—W. J. Beardsley has 
prepared plans for a seven-story apartment 
house, 60x90 feet, which is to be erected at 
St. Paul and Franklin Sts., at an estimated 
cost of $150,000. Harry E. Gilbert is re- 
ported to be one of the promoters of the 
project. 

3LOOMINGTON, ILL.—It is reported that the 
contract to erect the Irving School has been 
J. W. Evans’ Sons Company, 


Boston, Mass.—Plans have been drawn 
by Peters & Rice for an attractive dwelling 
to be erected*on lot numbered 81, Bay. State 
Road, between Charlesgate West and Sher- 
born St., for Elizabeth D. Joslin. It ‘will be 


Put inte the White House by the U. 8. Coveremaat, 
SEALS WITH OR 
WITHOUT. WATER 





For venting , use vent-top. 
F. E, CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
wees Cleveland, O 


For venting, use vented outhet. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
22x75 feet in general dimensions, four 
stories high, with a swell front and flat 


composition roof 

Cepar Rapips, Ia.—The contract for the 
building of the Allison Hotel has been 
awarded to Mr. A. H. Connor. The amount 
of Mr. Connor’s bid is not disclosed by the 
company, but it is said to be $106,000. The 
bid is for the superstructure alone, and does 
not include heating and lighting. The whole 
cost of the building, as estimated by the 
company, when completely furnished, will 
be somewhere between $190,000 and $200,- 
000. The hotel will be a five-story brick 
structure, with stone trimmings, strictly 
fireproof and modern in every detail. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—It is rumored that 
Dr. E. F. Lovejoy contemplates erecting a 
$35,000 sanatorium at McCallie and East 
End Aves. Huntington & De Sabla, archi- 
tects, Loveman Building. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Plans for a public school 
in the Englewood district have been com- 
pleted by W. G. Williamson, 153 La Salle 
St. The building, which will be located at 
Throop and 6oth Sts., will be three stories 


high, 125x204 feet, of fireproof construction, 
and cost $150,000. 

Wm. J. Brinkmann, Metropolitan Block, 
)iS preparing. preliminary -plans for a Cath- 
olic institution to be erected in Chicago at 
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ge cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 
Pump Combinations. The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 
has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 


We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
Windmills, Gasolene Engines, and Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 
submit proposals and estimates for the 
whole or any part of same. Send for our 
special catalogue on this subject. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 


174 HIGH ST., BOSTON 














Write for Catalog 


CORRECT TIME.- 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 
Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 
Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


a cost of about $325,000. For Rev. Father 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


the contract for the construction of the new 


Dorney he is designing a four-story school, | Unitarian church. Cost estimated at $25,- 
75x115 feet, to be erected at Wallace and} 00. Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, archi- 


45th Sts., at a cost of $60,000. 


tects. 


The largest apartment house building pro- Plans are being prepared by Smith 


ject in the history of the North Side is now 
being undertaken by William H. Barry, 


builder. It involves altogether an expendi- is to be of brick construction, 2% stories. 


ture of about $2,000,000, of which amount 
$1,500,000 will go into buildings and $500,- | jto] 
000 into land. On this land he proposes to 


erect 104 apartment houses. 
will be principally three stories high, 


for an apartment house which John Mackin | 
and H. M. Ryan will build in Lake View 
Ave., 100 feet south of Diversey Boulevard. | 
It will be r1oox120 feet in ground dimen- 
sions, three stories high, and _ will 


$75,000 


W. W. Blair is preparing plans 


cost 





& 


Gage, architects, for a theological building, 
the costing $35,000, for Drake University. 


It 


Hallett & Rawson, architects to the Cap- 
Commission, have completed plans for 
the restoration of the portion of the State- 
The buil lings | house destroyed by fire and will receive bids 


front | from contractors up to noon of Sept. 9. The 
ing 40 to 50 feet, and about 70 feet deep 


: architect’s estimate on the cost of the work 
Murphy & Camp are at work upon plans j js $100,000 


| Devon, PA 





a 


Milton W. Young, 6oth St 
and Woodbine Ave., Pittsburg, has received 
| the contract to erect a residence, stable and 
|gardener’s cottage at Devon for C. Hart- 
man Kuhn, at a total cost of about $50,000. 


DvuQuESNE, PA.—It is stated that the con 


building to be erected in West W: ashington | tt act to erect the Holy Trinity Slavonic 
St., near Jefferson, for the occupancy of R. |Church here has been awarded to F. 


Williamson & Co., manufacturers of 
fixtures. It will be seven stories high and 


gas 


| Shallenberger, at about $75,000. 


Easton, PA 


be 


Plans prepared by Wilson, 


will front 75 feet, with a depth of 136 feet,| Harris & Richards, Drexel Building, have 


of mill construction, and will cost $75,000. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Plans for the memorial 
hall of- the Hamilton County Memorial 
sociation are in progress and the architects, 
Samuel Hannaford & Sons, will have 
plans ready for submission to the Board of 
The 
3oard of Public Service will erect nine new 
engine houses for the accommodation 


Managers within the next thirty days. 


these structures are being drawn and work 


will commence within a short time 


Cuinton, Ia.—Press report states 
John Morrell & Son are preparing plans for 
a Y. M. C. A. building, which is estimated 


to cost $45,000. 


DayTona, FrLa.—Reports state that 
Florida East Coast Railway Company 
soon erect a hotel here, to cost $650,000 
R. Parrott, vice-president and general man- 


ager, St. Augustine, Fla 


Des Moines, [A.—The Des Moines 
tional Bank is having plans prepared by 
Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, architects, | 
for a one-story bank building, 26x132, 


stone and terra-cotta. ‘The interior 


will be of marble and tile, fireproof 


As- 


the 


that The 


will 


finish 
con- 


Theta Delta Phi Fraternity House, to 


$25,000. 


been accepted in competition for the brick 
be 
built on baw grounds of the Lafayette Col- 
lege, at Easton. It will be three stories and 
‘a indoed high, 111x45 feet; estimated cost, 


EDGARTOWN, MARTHA’sS VINEYARD, MAss. 
Iix-Mayor Charles H. Coulter, of Broc 


k- 


of} ton, and Peter J. Mulligan have purchased 
the proposed new fire companies. Plans for the real estate interests of the Ocean 


cottage houses for investment. 





J school for this place Cost, $40,000 


way, for the 17th Separate Company, at 
cost of about $70,000 


of 


struction, steel frame and hollow tile work, GRAND Rapips, Micu.—The Board 


safety vaults, etc. Cost, about $40,000 
Charles Weitz & Sons have been awarded 


Education has presented 





provements and erect a number of sm; 


Heights Land Company at Ocean Heights, 
Edgartown, consisting of a tract of about 
300 acres, containing about 1,200 shore lots 
new owners will make extensive im 


ill 


the EvetetTH, Minn.—W. T. Bray, architect, 
Duluth, has plans completed for a 14-room 


FLusHine, L. I.—It is reported that plans 
are completed by G. L. Heins, State archi 
Na- | tect, at Albany, for the brick armory, 100x 
192 feet, which is to be erected on Broad 


a 


GApSDEN, ALA.—The citizens have voted 
to issue $25,000 bonds to erect a City-hall. 


of 


schedule repre- 


senting the proposed expenditure of the 


N 
ALTON’S 
1904 


COW-Boy,; 
GIRL 






TRADE-MARK 


“Sequel to th 1e Fencing 
Girl 


“opyright, 1903, by 
y hicago & Alton 
Railway 





ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figuresten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 
“THE ONLY WAY” 

to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEO 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, Cu1caGco, ILL. 

The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST. 
Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. Take the 
“Alton” to the St. Louis World's Fair, 1904. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGEN CE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
$200,000 which will be asked for at the 
coming school election. 

HAMDEN, Conn.—Plans are being pre 
pared by Richard Williams for the proposed 
new schoolhouse in Hamden. It will be a 
frame structure, having eight class room 
and seating about 200 pupils. The heating 
will be by furnace. C. F. Clarke, of Whit 
neyville, is secretary of the Board of Edu 
cation 

Iowa City, [A.—lIt is stated that the Odd 
Fellows are contemplating the erection of a 
$30,000 temple. 

Jortin, Mo.—Thos. O’Connor, a mine 
owner of Joplin, is reported to have do 
nated $20,000 to erect a $40,000 church in 
this city. 

KaLtAMAzoo, Micu.—E. J. Manning, of 
this place, has received the contract to con 
struct buildings at the Nazareth Academy, 
east of this city The contracts for the heat 
ing, plumbing, lighting and cement work 
are still to be awarded. ‘The total cost 
estimated to be about $100,000. 

Keokuk, Ia.—H. E. Ratcliffe, of this city 
has prepared plans for a four-story brick 
addition, 100x43 feet, to the St. Joseph Hos 
pital, to cost $20,000 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Press reports state 
that plans are being prepared for a general 
hospital to be erected at Cleveland St. and 
Dameron Ave., by the Tennessee Medical 
Hospital, at a cost of $25,000. It is to be a 
two-story brick structure 

LANCASTER, O.—The building committe¢ 
of the new Methodist church has accepted 
plans offered by Architects Richards, M« 
Carty & Bulford, Columbus. ‘The structure 
will cost $60,000 

LittteE Rock, Ark.—The city School 
Board has advertised for bids for the ere 
tion of the new high school building on the 


corner of Fourteenth and Scott Sts Phe 
building is to cost in the neighborhood of 
$100,000, and when completed will be one 


of the handsomest structures in the city 
Los ANGELES, CAI A new seven-story 
fireproof theatre building is to be erected 
in Los Angeles at a cost of $300,000. It 
to be called the Majestic, and Oliver Mo 
rosco is to be the lessee Che incorporation 
papers of the company have just been filed 
LouIsvILLE, Ky.—Capt. Brinton B. Davis, 
lof Louisville, has been engaged by th 
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$i. 95 FIREPROOF ‘SAFE. 
$11.95 30¢0-soune fi 


guaranteed Fireproof f 
Sate, highest grade, ff 
heavy wrought steel f 

mtinuous plate con- 









struction, fitted with 
genuine Yale triplex § 
-tumbler combina- § 
n lock best work- 
ripeat ip throughout, § 
positively the equal 
f safes that sell at 
820.00 to 82.00. Di 
wer . itside 
4xl4 inches 
inches. Has oxé inc he a »0X with fine lock; one 3x4 
inch draw pigeonhole; one 12x3%-inch 
book spa Just the sale ts r small merchants and offices. 


$23.95 


UYSTHIS 
675-POUND 
HIGHEST 
GRADE 
FIREPROOF 
SAFE (guar- 
anteed 
Equipped 
with genu 
ine Yale un 
pickable, tr 
plex, combi 
nation lock 
finest construction t hrougi 
out egg Outside 
measure, 24 x 22 
inches Inside me fel. re, 20% 
x15x13 inches. Arrangement 


of cabinet work: -Iinchiron cash box with higi 


One 6x4 


grade lock, with two flat keys; one 3x4 ¥-inch drawer with 
knob, two 24x4#X-inch pige eyrinen one 3x4 ¥ “ pigeor 
hole ne < < book space smal 


1e 
book spac x4% inches ‘a Bic BARGAIN ‘FOR ANY 
STORE, OFFICE. FACTORY, SHOP OR HOTEL. 

We will letter your name or firm name in gold over 
door free of charge if requested. You can sendus your 
order for either one of these safes with the understanding 

hat we will return your money and pay freight charges 
both ways if you are not pleased or do teonsider you have 
received a wonderful bargain and saved a one-half in price. 

For large illustrations and descriptions of our complete 
line of safes, including our massive heavy wall single and 


double door safes at @15.60 up to 102,00, for de tailed ex 
planation of our method of fireprooting, heavy construc 

tion, how we make our safes heavier, stronger and better 
than others, how we can sell the highest grade safes it is 
possibie to build for about one-half the prices all other 
dealers ask. for our great 30-day free trial offer. ex 
planation f our binding guarantee, our money refund 
offer, for freight rates, for our liberal terms of shipment 


me fer our Free Safe Catalogue. (ut this ad. out and 

nD t und the complete SAFE CATALOGUE and our 
WONDERFUL MONEY SAVING SAFE PROPOSITION 
WILL BE SENT BY RETURN MAIL. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, lll. 





J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works) 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky 
lights, Pire-proof Window Frames and Sash, anc 
Opering Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 23 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
pot ADELPHIA, PA 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
| ( t the ar tect for the mory 
\ ) ( ected y the ¢ nty n t 
‘ Wal St.. betwee Centre id 
cy 
EI WW ~ He iTy J R Liel is 
) c Dp s tor in ipartment hous 
\ \ erected by Patrick Cudahy 
es t S d homestead, Thirteent 
St ( 1 Ave The building, which 
ri y structure vill cost be 
‘ $80,000 and $90,000 It will be I 
1 brick 1 will ‘ partments | 
f tv-s f es The building will 
cove entire whi Ss QOx!120 teet 
N NEAPOLIS MIN N Pike & Cook have 
ntract to build the Soo Line general 
é d g Second Ave > uth Che 
g is to be six stories high and strong 
‘ oh ror ¢ cht It W he 1 terra-cotta 
g speckled brick, strictly fireproof, 
with wire glass windows and iron frames 
1 sills on the two sides and rear. Wil 
l. Ke the arc tect 
Jol Leslie Paper Company ha 
t t at d Ave. South and 5t 
St Ww erec W esale paper wart 
‘ d office din It will be 50x165 
et, four-story, of mill construction, with 
rinkler protec ( $45,000 Ber 
trand & ( ec! architects 
A. G Was prepared plans for the| 


Elim Swe B ptist Chure ch, to be erected | 
on 13th Ave. N. E. and Madison St. It will || 
be 58x62 feet, 36 feet high, of brick and] 
cut stone, to be completed about Jan. rst | 
next. Alfred Peterson has charge of the 
work. Cost, $17,000 
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EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


COMPANIE 











PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY 


A.C. 


Mai 


FAIRCHILD, Pres. Gro. H. 


Manufacturers, Contractors 


BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Passaic Rolling Mill Company 


J- B. Cooks, Sec. and Treas. 


and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Stee! Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


n Office and Works, Paterson, N. J. Boston 


Office, 31 State St. New York Cffice, 5 Nassau St 
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FIRE-PROOF VAULTS 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 


Original and Sole Constructors of 


Portland Cement Concrete 


VAULTS 


Combining Steel Rods with Trap Rock and Cement 
Estimates and Details 


Vonter 








Send for 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 
64 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 

















lett & Kling, of Keokuk, have received the 
contract to erect the $50,000 Carnegie 
ibrary in this city. 

New BeEprorp, Mass.—John B. Sullivan 
& Son have been awarded the contract to 
build the 12-room schoolhouse on the Do 

eny lot 

lhe City Council Committee on Property 

ithorize d the irchitect to receive bids 
f erecting a 16-room school at the north 
end of the city 

New Haven, Conn.—Bishop Tierney will 
lay the corner-stone of the new church of 
St. Joseph’s parish Sunday, Sept. 11, in the 
presence of many prominent. churchmen 
ind laymen The church is to be erected at 
1 cost of $75,000, and will have seating 

Dp ty ol ,100 

Plans are being prepared by Architects 
Brown & Vi Beren for the new brick 
block to be pion bar on H: illock St for Har 
ris Marles he building will be 40x70 feet, 
three stories high and with a gravel roof 
Six tenements of six rooms each will be 
provided for, and all the latest improve- 

ent \ he used 

Estimates on the Swedish Lutheran 
chure which is to be erected on the corner 
f State and Franklin Sts., are being made 
The contracts will not be let before Sept. 5 
The plans for the structure are by Archi- 
tects Brown & Von Beren, of this city, and 
provide for building 42x75 feet, of brick | 
nd slate roof. The Sunday school room 
n the basement will seat 500 person 

Plans are being made by Architect Rich 
rd Williams for a building to be erected 
y Angelo Porto. It will be three stories 

gh, of brick, with gravel roof and gal 
vanized iron cornic: lhere will be six 
tenements of four rooms each, with im 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Vernon, Ia.—It is stated that Bart 


provements 
rhe 


Knights of Columbus have let the 


| QTOREBROUSE. 
» 


BUILDING INTELLIG ENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


contract for their new building at $290,000. 


»| The structure will be 64x100 feet, four 
stories, to contain two stores on the lower 
floor, offices on second and third floors and 





the headquarters of the order on the fourth 
floor. It will require about a year to build 
the structure, which is to be erected on the 
Day property on Chapel St., above Temple 
St 

New York, 
of Columbia 


N. Y.—Plans for the chapel 
University, to be erected on 


| Amsterdam Ave. north of 116th St. have 
| been filed at the Building Department. The 
|chapel will be a fireproof edifice, shaped 


like a Greek cross in its ground plan, hav- 
ing a frontage of 588 feet and a depth of 
141.8 feet. It will have a gallery in addition 
}to the main floor. It will be 114 feet high, 
‘with a large dome surmounted by a cupola. 
The facades will be of granite, limestone 
and brick, with a decorative frieze of mar- 
| ble with carved inscriptions. The cost of 
the building is estimated at $250,000. 


n 





PROPOSALS. 


I { OSPTFAL. 
[At Annapolis, Md.] 

Bids are wanted September 15 for erecting a 
hospital at the U.S. Naval Academy; plans and 
| specifications will be furnished by depositing $15, 
| $10 of which will be refunded on their return. Er- 


nest Flagg, Architect, 35 Wall St.,N. Y. City; CHAS. 
H. DARLING, Acting Secretary, Navy Depart 
ment. 1497 


( YONSTRUCTION. 

[At Ft. Caswell, N. C.)} 

Bids will be received until September 16 by 

R. H. Williams, Q. M., for constructing, plumbing 
and wiring commissary storehouse here. 1497 


{At Norfolk, Va.) 
Bids will be received September 10 by Mordecai 
T. Endicott, Ch. Bureau Yards and Docks, Navy 
Dept., Washington, D.C., for constructing a brick 
and steel 50’ x 150 storehouse for torpedo boat out- 
fits, building No. 81, at Navy Yard here; plans and 
specifications will be furnished on deposit of $10. 
| Appropriation available, $45,000. 1497 
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PROPOSALS. 
Pyeerstar OF DEEDS. 
(At Plymouth, Mass.) 
Office of County Commissioners, 
Plymouth, Mass. 

Sealed proposals for the erection and completion 
of a new Registry of Deeds and Probate building at 
Plymouth, will be received by said commissioners 
at their office at the Court-house in Plymouth, 
Mass., until 2 P. M , September 10th, 1904, at 
which time and place the proposals will be publicly 
opened. 

Proposals must be enclosed in envelopes sealed 
and marked : ‘“ Proposals for the erection and com 
pletion of a Registry of Deeds and Probate Build- 
ing, Plymouth, Mass.,”” addressed to the County 
Commissioners, Plymouth, Mass., and must be ac- 
companied with a certified check for one thousand 
dollars, which will be returned, provided the pro- 
posal is not accepted 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the offices 
of said commissioners at the Court-house in Ply 
mouth, and at the Court-house in Brockton, and at 
the office of J. Williams Beal, the architect, at 299 
Devonshire St., Boston, on and after 12 o’clock 
noon, August 27th, next. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 
WALTER H. FAUNCE County 
LYMAN P. THOMAS Commissioners. 
E. R. STUDLEY, Associate Commissioner. 

497 


QCHOOL. 
K [At Greenville, Miss.] 
Bids will be received September 10 bv W. Yer- 
ger, Mayor, for erecting a school. Kenneth McDon- 
ald & J. F. Shebleesys, Architects, Louisville, Ky. 
1497 
I I IGH SCHOOL, 
{At Little Rock, Ark.) 
Bids will be received September 15 by the School 
Board for erecting a high school; bids on venti- 
lating, heating, plumbing and fireproofing to be sub- 
mitted separately. L. W. CHERRY, Chairman of 
Committee on New Buildings. 1498 


QCHOOL. 

h [At Lexington, Miss. 
Bids are wanted September 13 for erecting a 

school; bids will also be received on same date for 

installing steam-heating plant in school. R. H. 


Hunt, Architect, Chattanooga, Tenn.; R.C. MCBEK, 
Mayor. 498 


I j OTEL. 
[AT Little Rock, Ark. 
Bids are wanted September 10 for erecting a six 
story brick hotel; probable cost about $250,000. 
Geo. R. Mann, Architect, Reider Bldg. 1497 


I ] OFEL. 
[At Montgomery, Ala.] 
Bids are wanted September 15 for erecting a 
modern fireproof hotel and a 3-story annex. for 
kitchen, servants’ quarters etc. W.F. Denny, Ar 
chitect, Prudential Building, Atlanta, Ga.; A. 
LANIER, Secretary, The Montgomery Hotel Co. 
1498 





( \ITY-HALL. 
{At Taylor, Tex.] 
Plans and specifications are wanted September 
13 for a brick and stone city-hall to cost $20,000; 
bids for erecting same will also be received. S F. 
EVENS, Chairman of Building Committee. 1498 


T IBRARY. 
4 {At Cincinnati, 0.) 

Bids will be received September 20 by the Board 
of Public Library Trustees for erecting a Carnegie 
branch library on Kemper Lane and Locust St., in 
cluding excavation and limestone masonry, brick 
and dressed stone work, galvanized iron, tin and 
roofing, gas-fitting, electric wiring, cement work, 
heating, etc. Jas. W. McLaughlin, Architect, 408 
410 Johnston Building; WM. A. HOPKINS, Clerk. 

149 
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Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., August 18, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this oflice until 3 
o’clock P. M. on the 19th day of September, 1904, and 
then opened, for the installation of a conduit 
and electric wiring system for the U. 8S. Post 
office and Court-house, Greeneville, Tenn., in ac 
cordance with drawings and specifications, copies 
of which may be obtained at this office, or at the 
office of the Superintendent of Construction at 
Greeneville, Tenn., at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Su- 
pervising Architect. 1497 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D.C., August 18, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock P. M., on the 20th day of September, 1904, and 
then opened, for the construction, including plumb- 
ing, heating, gas piping, conduits and wiring of the 
West Out-building, Bureau of Engraving at Wash- 
ington, D.C., in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this 
oflice at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1497 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., August 23, 1904. | 
Sealed proposals will be received at this oflice until 
3 o’clock P. M. on the 2lst day of September, 1904, 
and then opened, for the installation of a conduit and | 
electric wiring system for the U. 5 Custom-houge ! 
and Post-ofliee at Nashville, Tenn., in accordance | 
with the drawings and specifications, copies of 
which may be obtained at this office, or at the office | 
of the Superintendent of Construction, at the dis 
cretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1498 
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-ITIS SELDOM NECESSARY 


To paint metal work in white or tints. When it is, however, it is just 
as well to know that there is only one white pigment of any value for 


this use Owide of Zine. 


OUR PRACTICAL 


PAMPHLETS FREE The New Jersey Zinc Co., 
“The Paint Question.” 
“Paints in Architecture.” 7 Broadway 
“Specifications for Architects.” 
“French Government Decrees.” 
“Paint How, Why and When.” New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of zinc paint manufacturers is furnished on request 
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NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARCHITECTS & DRAWING) 
SUPPLIES (Repairing of! 
Drawing Tools). 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 

23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass 

G. G. LEDDER, 

g Province Court, Boston, Mass MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 

ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL sia Rao a eee Go 

WORKS. ’ 951 Cambridge St., Boston. 


MORSS & WHYTE, oi 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. ORRAMENT SD) PLASTER 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
ASBESTOLITH. 43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 
SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58. PHOTOCRAPHICSUPPLIES. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CoO., 
BLUE PRINTING. 34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Cameras. 
CHAS. E. MOS6, 
Rapid Printing Papers. PHOTOCRAPHY. 
38 Broad St., Bestea. 

| LEON E. DADMUN, 
BLUE PRINTING (Continu- 169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
ous.) 
PLASTERERS. 
SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 

44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO.., 

a 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass H. A. JOHNSON 4&4 CO., 


224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


CONCRETE-STEEL CON- 


STRUCTION. ROOFING DUCK. 
a BROS. CORPORATION, C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 234 State St., 


Bestos, Mase. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 


ERS. SASH CORD. 
|WILLIAM L. RUTAN, SILVER LAKE Co., 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 78 Chauacy St., Boston. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
oO 


GILBRETH SBAM-FACE GRANITE 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- co., 
MENT CoO., Park Rew Building, New York. 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 176 Federal St., Basten 
FIRE-ESCAPES. STABLE FIXTURES. 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 


VANE WORKS, 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


LAUNDRY DRYING 


STONE CARVING AND MOD- 
MACHINERY. ELLING. 
CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER ous. HUGH CAIRNS. 
136-138 West 24th St., New York. 48A Sudbury Street, Boston 
LEATHER BELTING. TILES & FIREPLACES. 
Z GEORGE E. CRAWLEY & SON, 
acute Sestee, Mass. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| MASONS AND BUILDERS. WATERPROOF CELLARS. 





ORRILL & WHITON CON- FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
‘ewes STRUCTION CO., | Park Row Bidg., New York. 
| 35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. | 176 Federal St., Beston. 
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OR the convenience of customers in 
New York and the metropolitan district, 


and especially of architects and their 
clients, the Exhibit Rooms and Contract 
Department heretofore connected with 
the General Offices, Numbers 9, 11 and 
13 Murray Street, have been transferred 
by the 


Yale @ Towne 


The Northwestern 
‘Terra-Colla Co. 


| Manufacturers of High Grade 
_ Architectural 
| Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 




















Mfg. Company 


a0 Plates, folio. 


| BOOKS: 


“The Library of Congress,” 


Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 











to 242 FIFTH AVENUE. 








Customers are invited to avail of the 
improved facilities thus offered for the 
selection of locks and hardware for build- 
ings of all classes. 
Special provision is made for the inspection and 
selection of artistic hardware of the higher grades. 


Hereafter all correspondence relating to Contract Work 
in the metropolitan district should be addressed as above. 


Aletiotype Printing (e., 


111 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED (672. 





©) PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 





PHOTG-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 





© | PHOTO-GELATINE. 





PHOTO-GRAVURE. 














- ©} PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 











“MINOR FE 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,” 


40 GELATINE PRINTS - - 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 


COUN TAINS 





$5.00 PER COPY. 


@OPIES OF AROHITEOTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, BTC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Adlets ) Printing (0. 











[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 2 fw Pagination. 


<= CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —« 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 








ARTISTIC WIRE AND METAL 
WORKS. 


Mores & Whyte, Boston... 


ASBESTOLITH. 
Simpson Bros, Corporation, Boston 


ASPHALT. 

Nevohbatel Asphalt Co., New York 
ASPHALT ROOPING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 


BATH ROOM PIXTURES. 


Standard Sauitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa 


BATH TUBS (Porcelain Enameltied). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 


BI, Bis vs ose cesconeccnevasiusens 


BLUE PRINTS. . 


Moses, Chas. E., Boston ee 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston, . 


BRASS GOODS (Piumbers). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
Durgh, PA... ..cccccececcsecscccvcees 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 


Island City, N. ¥ 
Winsiow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 
Elston & Co., A. A., Boston........... 


CASTINGS. 
United States Foundry and a secon 
pany, South Norwalk, Conn.. 
CEMENT. 
Atlas Cement Co., New York. ....... 


CLOCKS. 
Blodgett Clock Co., Boston........... 


CLOSETS. 
Stentand, Saettery Mfg. Co., Pitte- 





Ra he wwch 6400 ccrcoceonsaccocces 





COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
Vernon, 
CONCRETE-STEEL 
TION. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston.. 


CONCRETE VAULTS. 
Morris-Ireland Safe Co., Boston..... 


CONSERVATORIES. 

Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington-on- 

Hudson, N. Y 

CONTRACTING. 

2 ——s & Construction Co., 

‘almer, 

Rutan, Willie L., Boston...... rue 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 

Rutan, William L., Boston 
CORDAGE. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston...... 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Roehester, N. Y..... 


DEAPENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabet, Boston, Mass.......... 


CONSTRUC- 


DOORS (Stee! Rolling). 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 

E. Eldon Deane, New York........... 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 

G. G. Ledder, Boston, Mass...... 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
De, PW. cc cr scccccccccccccsesccece 
ELECTRIC APPARATUS. 
Edison Light, Boston............... 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
— Electric Equipment Co., 
Ns cenatisendousstebarestetwnse 

ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
wl Supply & Repair Co., New 
BLEVATORS, ETC. 


Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston...... 
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ORGAN BLOWERS |and no delicate or complicated machinery,| In the construction of our Blower we 
| with attendant and frequent repair bills |have made a radical change, having su 
In this age of progress and invention, it 7. No water to freeze; no sizzling; am eine ly met and eliminated all the diff 
appears singular that no marked improve-| gurgling; no leakage; no pounding | culties that have heretofore been found in 
ment has been made in the cumbersome, 8. A less initial cost than with the ordi-|the attempts to use the ordinary centrifugal 
awkward and expensive method of apply-|nary equipment of bellows, feeders and | blower with or without a steadying bellows 
ing air by the use of bellows to organs. | water motor lor reservoir 
This company is the first to install an ap- | COMPARATIVE OPERATING COST Our machine furnishes an absolutely 
paratus that does away en- A FINAL test of the com-} Steady pressure of air and no rhytl mical 
eres aoe Sereens ene Oh —- parative running cost of , }note foreign to the music is 1-truded 
feeders with their noisy op- Pug Boston Church Organ by| 0" Rotary Electric Blower is controlled hey 
erating parts, and elimin- Hi seine aati wail bellows | 2 the organ, and by simply turning a small tj 
ates the nuisance of incon- Wh ond. ius ame tihestain Datuws button, air may be obtained instantly or dis ii] 
venient and leaking water- || = Ht iret PO . er, ontinued at the will of the organist. wit! 
motors |! = tat case the same volume of | out leaving his seat, thereby enabling the : 
Parties interested either | N i ahi wali a cinihaaaince ide TOTEM te effect a saving by stopping the | 
a manufacturers or users (| To Hi sumption, shows a cost per motor during intermediate periods nm t i 
ot organs will doubtless || 2 Me hour df sixty-five cents S0es sates Saying that ¢ emai A i 
welcome an innovation in i\ae i (6sc.) for the former as much « aie more c nve ent and cheaper . 
this line, having numerous | ee “th against twenty-one cents power than tha SUPP cm eee “we oe jie 
points of advantage, such, | = iy (2tc.) for the latter For \“ medium size Blower 1s on exhibitior 
, = iit Kaa 
for instance, as : | ca: Waldead” aad’ sil la b i arn ae | | i 
1. A great . (260) hours, which may, ec RES: EE CREE, POF VED Was 5 
: ng a demonstration will be affords 
Saving in the or may not, be a fair esti ese oe ee ; hes ical 1 
cost of oper- mate of annual use, this | (PPOUUNNY: af one oF the Bost CHES, ay 
ating would result in a cost of \~ 'S OM safe Seppeaie 1S mesaned, tie wa 
j }motor and bellows having been abandoned } 
2. Ready One Hundred and Sixty-}. 9. , oi 5 
application of nine Dollars ($169) with| een 
air,—no wait the bellows and water] PORTER AIR COMPRESSOR CO ii 
ing. motor and Fifty-five Dol- | Boston, Mas 
lars ($55) using our Elec Ph} 
> 1 » ‘ 
tric Rotary Blower, or a) 4 BOOKLET THAT IS WORTH SEND | Ba 
Saving in cost Of power! ; on | 
alone of One Hundred and ING FOR } ‘ 
Fourteen Dollars ($114) One of the most interesting booklets ever 4 
per annum in favor ot our] published on the much-discussed roofing ek 
Blower problem 1s called The Barrett Specificatioy 
= Efforts have heretofore} It covers the entire subject most 
- been made to use the ordi- | oughly, and presents, for the consideration : 
nary centrifugal blower for|}of Architects and Engineers, a Standard 
blowing organs in connec | Roofing Specification 
tion with the bellows The booklet is very attractively illus : 
We do away with the \ trated, and the subject is treated from the ‘f, ig 
bellows and feeders en- | broad standpoint of actual experience ie 
tirely | 


3. Simplicity and Compactness. An ap-| It is obvious that if a centrifugal blower | it is good reading from beginning to end 


No particular brands are exploited, and 
i 

paratus occupying much less area than|is used to blow an organ direct, without the} We suggest to any of our readers who ' 
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needed for bellows. juse of an intermediate bellows or reservoir} are interested in the subject that they write i 
; pot . . ; ne 
4. An absolutely steady pressure. for storing and steadying the air, some dif-|to the Barrett Manufacturing Company, at it 
e ¢ 2? 7 
5. No groaning of sliding parts. |} ferent construction than the ordinary must|17 Battery Place, New York City, who are Oi 
6. No leather to interest rats and mice’; | be adopted. mailing this booklet free on request ) $f 
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4 ELT, Pitch, and Slag or 


ing to THE BARRETT SPECIFICATION, have 
innumerable points of superiority over Tin, or Metal 


Roofs ofany kind. 


We mention a few of them: 
Slag and Gravel Roofs require no repairs, no tink- 
ering, no painting—an absolute ten years’ guarantee 


is given with every one. 
They cannot rust. 


as the top. 


They are not affected by climatic changes, steam, 


. > 


acid fumes, and are recognized by fire underwriters 


1S a Standard retardent. 


The initial cost is less: and, owing to the absence 
of expense for repairs or painting, the comparative 
cost grows less year after year. 


In fact, they will last 


give more satisfaction to the square inch, for less 
money, than any other known roofing. 
Booklet Covering the Entire Roofing Subject Free on Application. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co... 


Chicago, Cleveland, New Orleans, 


The under side is as durable 


Gravel Roofs, laid accord- 





longer, Wear better and 


Allegheny, Kansas City, Philadelphia, 









‘Above fully explained in Specification 
ttery Place, NEW YORK. 


St. Louis, Minneapolis 
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VALVE TROUBLES 


VALVE TROUBLES may be due either to de- 
fective design, material and workmanship, 
or to faulty installation, lack of care, or 
abuse 

While a valve is by no means a delicate 
piece of mechanism, many users treat it 
much the same as an ordinary pipe fitting, 
when by exercising a little care consider- 
able annoyance could be avoided 

Leaking through the seat when closed is 
the principal and most annoying of valve 
troubles, and is due to irregularity or un- 
evenness of the seat or disc, which prevents 
perfect contact. Poor installation, lack of 
care, or abuse is usually the cause of this 
trouble when good valves are used, and as 
other troubles are of minor importance in 
comparison, we shall treat of this one only 

lo properly install valves, the following 


practice is recommended 


Piping should be cleaned out before 
screwing together, and if possible the line 
should be blown out after valves are in 
place. Unless this is done, loose scale or 
metal chips remaining in the pipes may in- 
jure the seats or discs and cause leaks, re- 
quiring regrinding, reseating or renewal of 
discs. Red lead or pipe cement should be 
sparingly used and applied to the pipe only, 
never to the valve; because if put in the 
valve it is apt to be pushed inside by the 
pipe, stick to the seat and cause a leak 
Before screwing on a brass valve do not 


, . 1 ’ 1 | 
remove the bonnet unless absolutely neces- 


Ww 
+ 


lose the valve tightly to make it as 


rigid as possible, and use the wrench only 
on the hexagon next to the pipe end. If 
used on the other end the strain is liable to 
spring the valve body and cause leaks, not 
only in the seat but at the bonnet joint 

If absolutely necessary to remove the 
bonnet before valve can be screwed on, 
extra care should be taken not to spring the 
body or dent the joint. A pipe wrench 
should never be used for this work, as it 
not only cuts and disfigures the bonnet, but 
is apt to crush it 

The best way to loosen a valve bonnet is 
to hold it firmly by the squares in a good 
vise, screw a piece of pipe well into the 
valve end, then give a quick, strong pull on 
the pipe 

A valve should not be allowed to carry 
the weight of a line of piping, as this may 
spring the seat. A hanger properly placed 
has sometimes remedied the trouble with a 
leaky valve which could not be kept tight 
before its use 

For flanged valves the pipe flanges should 
be made up true and close, as strains that 
would not. affect an ordinary pipe fitting 
may spring a. seat and cause the valve to 
leak. Unless fitted with a by-pass, it is best 
to ‘place globe or angle -valves so that 
pressure will be underneath the disc when 
closed 

It is bad practice to use a wrench or bar 
inserted between the spokes of hand wheel 
in closing down a valve. When such means 
are employed by one not thoroughly famil- 


iar with their construction, the seat or disc 


overstrained, and the practice is really dan- 
gerous. It is better to remove the bonnet 
and examine the valve to ascertain the 
cause of leak. 

Valves must be designed and constructed 
to stand considerable abuse, and although 
it is commercially important to have them 
as light as possible, strength should never 
be sacrificed to lightness. Light-weight 
valves are; more easily injured than heavy 
ones, and are more liable to give trouble. 

No matter how much care may be given 
to their installation and maintenance, the 
use of cheap and inferior valves is sure to 
prove troublesome and expensive and de- 
tract greatly from the efficiency of a steam 
plant, and in order to insure perfect satis- 
faction with the minimum of care and at- 
tention, valves should be selected of ap- 
proved merit and reputation, and which are 
guaranteed to do the work for which they 
were designed. 

A thorough realization of the inherent 
defects and the difficulty of maintaining the 
ordinary type of metal-seat valves led to 
the invention of the “ Jenkins Bros.” raised- 
seat and renewable-disc type, which we 
manufacture, and which experience has 
proved will give longer service with less 
repairs than any other valves made, and 
which have reducec “ Valve Troubles” to 
a minimum wherever they are used 

rhis valve originated with, and was first 


introduced by “Jenkins Bros.,” and fully 


recognizing the great value of the inven- 








is liable to be crushed and bonnet or yoke 


tion, they determined to set a high standard 
for all. goods manufactured by .them, and 
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Advertisers’ Trade Supplement. 





THE STANDARD 
OF QUALITY 


| Cathedral of 
St. Fobn the Divine. 


TAPESTROLEA * r+: % 


Burlaps and Canvases 
always the best for 


WALL DECORATION 


They are made well —the best stock 


the purest dyes — superior workmen 


— intelligent treatment in every department. 


TAPESTROLEA is the best wall-covering because it protects new walls, 


prevents cracking, sustains old wall. 
always looks well. 


It is easy to hang and stays hung. It 


4 
Stock goods (36 inch) in great variety of colors. ‘ 


We supply the sample books free, you select the goods. ‘ 


An illustrated booklet on TAPESTROLEA sent on application 





Beware of cheap and 
worthless imitations of 


TAPESTROLEA 
We are the originators 











Richter Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Works 


2 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 


¥ 


Salesrooms: New York Chicago, . St. Louis | 





this standard they have always fully main- 
tained. 

Jenkins Bros.’ Valves are all well de- 
signed, have full opening, and are thor- 
oughly interchangeable, so that any worn 
or broken part can be readily renewed. 
They are manufactured by the most modern 
machinery from the highest grades of ma- 
terial, so distributed as to, give great 
strength and wearing qualities, and each 
valve is thoroughly tested before leaving 
the factory. In addition to the Jenkins Disc 
they contain many other valuable improve- 
ments, which tend to eliminate valve 
troubles and give long service. It is not 
necessary to shut off steam to pack stuffing- 
boxes, as by opening them wide they ean 
be packed under full head of steam. The 
Jenkins Disc used is the result of years of 
experience and is the best that can be made. 
In service it presents a slightly yielding 
surface, and is flexible enough so that it 
readily fits itself to any slight inequalities in 
the seat, thus insuring perfect contact. 
Should dirt or chips lodge between the disc 
and seat, they usually imbed themselves in 
the disc, which, owing to its elastic prop- 
erties, may continue to give good service, 
and in any event can be easily and cheaply 
renewed. Therefore, we advise all who 
wish to avoid “ Valve Troubles” to use or 
specify only the genuine “ Jenkins Bros.” 
Valves, and see that they bear the Trade 
Mark as shown in our advertisement on 
Page vi, which not only guarantees the 
goods, but insures the purchaser against 
the losses inherent with cheap and imita- 
tion valves. 

JENKINS BROS., 
New York, N. Y. 


“THE ARROW.” 


THE publication which we are mailing-to 
architects every month, entitled The Arrow, 





appears to meet with speciak favor, and we 
are receiving from all parts of the country 
gratifying letters of a very’ complimentary 
nature referring to it; many of them are 
particularly interesting, dwelling as they do 
upon the general subject of Tin Roofing. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be that, 
next to the use of a reliable brand of tin, 
careful workmanship is most important. 
For example, there seems to be some 
doubt as to the proper paint to be used on 
a tin roof. The tin should be painted in- 
stantly as soon as laid, and only the best 
quality Metallic Brown or Venetian Red 
paint, ground in pure Linseed Oil, should 
be used. The use of patent paints, which 
often prove injurious to roofing tin, should 
be avoided. Then the tin should be painted 
again within one year, and again a few 
years after. A first-class article deserves 
good treatment, and a Tin Roof should not 
be abused or neglected, as it so frequently 


is. It should receive just as much care and 


attention as any other part of the house. 
If you do not receive The Arrow regu- 
larly each month, please let us know. 
N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 
Sole makers of the “ ‘Taylor Old Style” brand Rooting Tin 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


NOTES 

WE wish particularly to call attention to 
several improvements which are embodied 
in our “400 Series” steam and hot-water 
heaters, viz. larger and deeper fire-pot, 
clinker-door and larger fire-door, and with 
these boilers we shall also furnish our im- 
ywroved Franklin-grate bar. This grate pro- 
ides the largest possible air spaces, result- 
ng in the most perfect combustion of fuel, | 
ind the utmost ease is assured for cleaning 
1 dumping.the fire. 

lhe many valuable features embodied in 
he balance of our lines of steam and hot- 


—_——_ -—__— 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 
In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 
_ -——— 
American Architect Company, 


238 Tremont St., Boston, [lass., 





U.S:.a. 
water heaters and radiators are all well-and 
very favorably known to architects and the 


| public 

GURNEY HEATER MFG, CO 

| Boston, Mass 

| N.&G. Taytor Company, manufacturers 
of tin plate, report all departments of their 
Philadelphia tin plate works in full oper- 
ation, employing twenty-six tinning stacks, 
the present activity of the plant comparing 
favorably with the conditions enjoyed dur- 
ing “ boom” times. 

This company have long made a spe- 
cialty of high-grade roofing tin, and they 
are the largest manufacturers of this ma- 
terial in the United States. They are also 
the only makers of tin plate controlling all 
the processes of manufacture, from the raw 
materials to the finished product. Special 
attention is given to the quality of their 
Black Plate, no Bessemer Steel being used 
in any of their brands of tin plate 

HE advertising agency of “Pettingill,” 
which for the last decade has been located 
at 22 School St., Boston, has just removed 
to commodious offices in the Tremont 
Building 

Since 1849 the house of Pettingill has 
stood for everything which has been pro- 
gressive in the advertising world, and while 
most of their time has been devoted to cul- 
tivating the Eastern field, their name is 
known favorably to every newspaper in the 
country 


The Pettingill Advertising Agency will 


} now devote its endeavors to every phase of 


idvertising—newspapers, outdoor display, 
street cars, circulars and booklets, so as to 
be in a position to:take charge of each cus- 
tomers whole advertising and give him an 
individual advertising department 

Their experience of over half a century 
peculiarly fits them to serve their clients 
judiciously and well 


Mr. H. W. Taytor, of the firm of N. & 


{ 


G. Taylor’ Co. of Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of tin plates, sailed from New York, 
\ugust 9th, on the steamship “Kaiser Wil- 
telm IT,” for an extended trip abroad 
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Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings : 
BROAD EXCHANGE HANOVER BANK | Atlas Portland 2e 
ST. PAUL BUILDING UNION CLUB 


AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING N. Y. LEE INS. BUILDING Cement Com pany 


BANK OF COMMERCE STANDARD OIL BUILDING 
JOHNSTON PRESBYTERIAN BUILDINGS 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
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| The largest circulation of any professional paper in the 
Kingdom 


HECLA IRON WORKS | py nie NEWS 


N. 11th and Berry Streets, Brooklyn, New York | 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORH for BUILDINGS || Seana uhieer. Males Wasmmeuss 


The BUILDING NEWS is the prin- 
cipal English Illustrated Journal devoted to 
Architecture, Civil Engineering, the Arts of 
| Design, and Building Construction. 

It contains eight or more pages of photo-litho- 
graphic illustrations, usually from two to four 
pages more of engravings, together with Original 
and Practical Essays on Fine Art, and on the 
Principles and Practices of Construction ; De- 
scriptions (accompanied with Illustrations, 
Details, etc.) of new English and Continental 
Bridges, Notices of New Buildings in all parts 
of the World, Reports of Architectural and 
Scientific Societies, Notes on Church Decora- 
tions, Statues, Memorials, and Stained Glass ; 
Sanitary, Gas; Water, and other Intelligence ; 
Improved Dwellings for the Working Classes 
(with Plans) ; List of Tenders received, sug- 
gestions (oftentimes illustrated) on subjects 
specially interesting to Architects, Builders, 
Contractors, Engineers, and their Employés; 


PP HEC LA FI REPROOFI NG 9° Prices of Materials ; and a variety of interesting 


Miscellaneous Matter. 








One of the 133 Kiosks for the Rapid Transit Subway, New York 
EXECUTED BY HECLA IRON WORKS 


(Patented) 
Combines Metal with Fireproof Material for Windows, Doors, Stair Treads, etc. Annual Subscription to United States, 96.25, 
on or £1 6s. 
| NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Specimen copy free on receipt of postcard. 
-— Offices— Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn, 


Strand London, W. C., England. 








SCHOOL - HOUSE HEATING 
anD VENTILATION 


is no longer a matter of secondary importance in the eyes of the educator. When he demands an ample 
supply of properly warmed fresh air he realizes that it will not only maintain the health of the pupils, but also 
materially increase their mental activity. 

It is the province of our Public Building Department to study such problems, and to assist in the solution. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., BosTON, MASs. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago London General Offices and Works, Hyde{Park, Mass. 
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SUMMARY: — 

Accident to an Acid-laden Elevator.— An Architect sues a 
City for his Commission. — Effect of Labor Organization on 
Wages and Hours. — The Locomotive Engineers and the 
Non-union Man. — “ The Stork’s Nest.”— White Pine For- 
ests in Mexico. — No Second-growth Forest in the Michigan 
Barrens. — A Nun turns Architect. 


ia) 
TEsts oF CEMENT, — II. . 75 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. 76 
GERMAN LABOR INSURANCE, 78 
ILLUSTRATIONS: — 

The Central Church, Berkeley and Newbury Sts., Boston, 
Mass. — The Louisiana Purchase Monument: Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. — The Austrian Gov- 
ernment Building: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo.—The Van Wickle Gate: Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I.— Sculptural Detail: Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition, St. Louis, Mo. 

Additional: The Louisiana Purchase Monument and the 
Boat-landing: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo.— Sculptural Detail from the Louisiana Purchase Monu- 
ment: “Signing the Treaty”; ‘“ St. Louis and the Guiding 
Spirit.” — The Arbor: Estate of Dudley L. Pickman, Esq., 
Hospital Point, Mass.— Porch and Fountain on the same 
Estate. era ee ee ee ee » eo 

Notes see Cimrmds. et a a eee SS 


. PECULIARLY distressing accident last week is 
H likely to induce not only the New York Super- 

intendent of Buildings but all other similar ofh- 
cials to think that it is time to do something effective 
toward preventing elevator accidents, though, as we 
have already said, the licensing of the elevator-runner 
is not likely to be found a panacea. To fall in a car 
through several stories’ height and bring up with a 
smashing jar at the bottom, would be bad enough, 
without being later crushed by the falling of beams, 
pulley-wheels and counterbalance weights from above. 
These commonplace factors were all present in the 
accident which befell four men and a freight elevator, 
but to them was added a new and terrible feature; the 
elevator, besides its living freight, was carrying eight 
carboys of sulphuric acid, so the unfortunate victims 
had also to endure the gashing from splintered glass 
and the bitings of the vicious mordant. Two of the 
men were burned to death by the acid before they 
could be extricated, and the others were also burned 
beyond the possibility of recovery. The accident has 
drawn attention to the fact that freight elevators do 
not seem to come under the control of the ordinances 
which govern the installation and use of passenger 


elevators. 


HE fact that the unwary architect who has a 

| municipality for a client may, if the terms of his 
employment are not explicitly stated under seal, 

be made to suffer through being used as a pawn in the 
game of town politics is again exemplified by a case 
that will soon occupy the attention of the New Jersey 
courts. Mr. C. F. Long was engaged by the City Hos- 
pital Board of Jersey City to prepare the plans for a 
three hundred thousand dollar hospital, and did_ so, 
and, later, when it was found that an appropriation of 
two hundred thousand dollars only could be secured, 
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he was required to make a new design, and did so. 
Unfortunately for him, a quarrel arose between the 
Hospital Board and the Mayor, in spite of which the 
Board awarded the contracts and attempted to go on 
with the work; but the Board of Finance sided with 
the Mayor and would not ratify the contracts or allow 
drafts to be made on the appropriation. The Mayor 
procured from the last Legislature an act creating a 
new Board of Health and maintains that the new 
Board must provide the new hospital. The old Board 
asserts that in some way it was not legislated out of 
office, and is still competent to act; so the situation, so 
far as Mr. Long and his services are concerned, is a 
deadlock, and he has brought suit against the city for 
his commission on both schemes in the amount of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 





HEN one considers the tabulation of statistics of 
wages and hours in the building trades contained 
in the July report of the Commissioner of Labor 

and finds that in some trades, within a period of 
thirteen years, the wage-scale has been increased sixty- 
six per cent, while the hours of labor have been re- 
duced thirteen per cent, it would be impossible not to 
concede that the laboring men have been judicious in 
organizing, but for the knowledge that there is another 
side to the balance-sheet where must be set down the 
vast losses in abandoned wages, the sickness, starva- 
tion and death of defenceless wives and children, the 
bloodshed and loss of life, the damages and waste of 
property, and the mischief done to the moral nature 
of workmen who have been taught by their leaders that 
disregard for the law, violence and breach of faith are 
the very hall-marks of the “ organized” workman. It 
may be that all this warfare between workmen and 
their employers is needful, a warfare that bids fair to 
exceed in distressful consequences the agrarian strug- 
gles of earlier epochs, but it is impossible not to believe 
that all that has actually been gained might have 
been won by less wasteful methods, especially when 
the conduct of the ordinary trade unions is contrasted 
with that of some of the extraordinary ones, the 
brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, for example. 


y HIS powerful body held a meeting of delegates last 

L Seppe’ ; 
week in New York, and amongst other things took 
the ground that “a non-union man has as good a 


right to work as a union man.” But engineers are not 
yet sufficiently of the stature of archangels to stop their 
utterance at that point,so they had to add the significant 
proviso “ if he gets the same wages.” But it is a great 
gain to have any union acknowledge that a non-union 
man has a right to anything under any conditions what- 
soever. As an offset to this gleam of right feeling and 
common sense may be quoted the action of the Boston 
Building Trades Council, who have recently passed 
resolutions that none of their members shall be buried 
in any coffin that does not bear the union label. With 
union labels on coffins, shoes, coats, hats, collars, loaves 
of bread, newspapers, tools and all other articles, the 
union leaders appear to have labelled their followers 


Copyright, 1904, by AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Beston, Mass. 
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thoroughly, and the only weak point in their system is 
a resolution requiring their wives to label their off- 
spring before they give them birth. 





J HE uprearing of children in a large city is a matter 
of grave difficulty, particularly for those parents 
who realize what the body and mind of a child 

really require. The public street is no fit playground 
for any child, and the public playgrounds, which are 
doing such grand work for children of a certain class, 
are not the sort of places suited to children from cer- 
tain other classes, and it is this difficulty of rearing in 
physical and moral safety the children of middle-class 
parents who must live all the year round in cities that 
has as much to do as anything with the matter of so- 
called race suicide. The unwillingness of landlords 
of apartment-houses to accept as tenants families 
where there are young children also has a bearing on 
a very undesirable condition, for in this country, as in 
all others, it is the great middle class that makes the 
strength and character of the people. Mr. Edmund 
Beale, of Alton, Ill., has perceived the danger and has 
undertaken to provide such cure as his own means 
admit by erecting in that town an apartment-house, to 
which he has given the significant name of “ The 
Stork’s Nest,” which is to accept as tenants only 
families where there are young children. The build- 
ing is designed so as to give young children the best of 
chances. Each suite has a special playroom, opening 
on a separate balcony, with favorable exposure, while 
for winter and rainy-day use there is a large general 
play-room in the basement; there is also a large un- 
paved courtyard, where the children may have their 
sand-heaps or garden-beds. The scheme deserves 
imitation, but to make it truly successful there should 
be provided a hospital and there should be included in 
each lease an undertaking that certain general hygienic 
laws shall be scrupulously observed for the common 
benefit of all. 





T must have been rather startling to many a New 
Englander to read in the newspapers a few days 
ago that an American syndicate had just bought five 

hundred thousand acres of “ white pine timber land in 
Jealous of the reputation of the 
Maine forests, the New Englander has never been alto- 
gether willing to believe that even the white pine of 
Michigan was quite the real thing, and now to have it 


western Mexico.” 


stated that there is a white pine growth in Mexico, 
even if only in the higher altitudes, awakens chagrin 
anew. But there is a good deal in a name, particularly 
when it is misused, and the writer of the newspaper 
paragraph and perhaps the members of the purchasing 
syndicate probably did not realize that there were no 
less than fourteen different botanical species of pine 
growing in this northern hemisphere, and known col- 
loquially by ninety-eight different names, and further 
that the term, “ white pine,” is applied to five or six of 
these species which differ materially between them- 
selves in character and value. Probably the growth in 
Mexico is really the “ bull pine ” of Colorado and parts 
of the Rocky Mountain region, a tree of smaller stature 
than the giants of the Maine forests, and yielding a 


coarser and somewhat heavier wood. Still it is good 


to know that there are still large supplies of soft wood 


within reasonable reach, and that the Yankee art of 
whittling is not likely to die out for another generation 
at least. 


OME years ago, a New England traveller, passing 
through the lower part of Michigan, as he looked 
from the car window on mile after mile of pine 

stumpage, through which the train was flying, had his 
curiosity excited by the fact that, though the forest 
had evidently been felled some years ago, the land 
was still barren, and, turning to a fellow-traveller who 
had boarded the train at the last station, asked what 
sort of trees they had in Michigan for a “second 
growth.” “Second growth! We don’t have any, and 
that’s not very strange, either. The thing that none of 
us can explain is how there ever came to be any first 
growth,” was the answer. The soil was practically 
naught but sand; there was no humus to receive and 
nourish the seeds of hard-wood trees that in- such a 
mysterious way appear as the second growth where a 
New England pine forest has been cleared. But what 
nature has done once she can do again, and these sandy 
barrens in Michigan are capable of again growing pine 
forests if any one will but take the trouble to plant 
them. Man must do this, for Nature will not, since, 
with the exception of some species of hard pines, the 
roots of the pine tree die when the tree is cut down 
and cannot send up new shoots. 





HEN one recalls the importance of the rdle in the 
development of architecture that was filled by 
the monastic orders and looks about to find what 

banded orders of men there are in these modern times 
that might, in creating buildings proper for their own 
special needs, possibly have some slight influence on 
modern architecture, he finds only the hosts of Prophet 
Dowie’s Zion and the Salvation Army, neither organ- 
ization in its present estate seeming likely to be able to 
turn its attention to the finer developments of plan and 
design, though in the “barrack” and the chapel are 
found the same germs from which those elder monks 
developed so much. The genius of this country does 
not look with favoring eye on the segregation of con- 
gregations of able-bodied men, so there are very few 
monastic establishments, while on the other hand 
sisterhoods and their nunneries are much more numer- 
ous, and as the nuns have imbibed some of the spirit of 
American freedom, it is just possible that they may 
have a part to play in the history of American archi- 
tecture. At any rate, a nun of the Order of the Sacred 
Heart is credited with designing and supervising the 
construction of a new nunnery and school at Lake 
Forest, near Chicago, which is to be occupied next 
month. The building which was erected by this name- 
less female practitioner is three hundred and sixty- 
eight feet long and five stories high, affording accom- 
modation for one hundred and twenty-five pupils, be- 
sides an unstated number of Sisters, and consequently 
was a building undertaking of no mean magnitude. 
Whether the “ Madame Supervisor,” as the architec- 
tural-Sister was called, succeeded in avoiding extras is 
not stated, but she was at least not annoyed by strikes, 
as the workmen, probably all good sons of the Church, 
were proud of working under her direction and zealous 
in their endeavors to make things go smoothly. 
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TESTS OF CEMENT,1—II. 
WATER AND CARBON DIOXIDE PRESENT IN HYDRATED MATERIAL. 


HE quantity of water commonly used in gauging, even a so- 
called dry mixture, appears to be in excess of that necessary 
for hydration, or more than is retained in the combined state 

by the cement after setting. Specifications for laboratory tests 
not infrequently prescribe the amount of water to be used, 
making a distinction between Portlands and Natural cements in 
allowing the use of more water with the latter class, and while 
the quantity in each case is greater than that which remains in 
the indurated material, still larger quantities are used on con- 
structive work where practical considerations demand a plastic 
mortar. : 

The experimental inquiry on the total losses in weight and the 
determinations of the amount of water and carbon dioxide driven 
off upon heating reground hydrated material were carried on in 
conjunction with the series of specific gravity determinations. 

Cement fresh from the barrel and recently ground loses but 
little in weight when heated to redness. After exposure to the 
air a greater loss occurs upon heating, which further increases 
with prolonged exposure, due to driving off water and CO2 which 
has been taken up from the atmosphere. Greater losses are ex- 
perienced when heating to redness cements which have been 
gauged, and the influence of conditions attending the treatment 
of the cement during and following the time of setting are shown 
in the results in respect to the magnitude of those losses. 

There was a preliminary heating of the reground cement at 
110 degrees C., for the purpose of driving off hygroscopic moist 
ure, after which the temperature was raised to redness. The loss 
during the second heating was taken to represent water and 
carbon dioxide of combination, the CO2 being determined by the 
method of absorption by caustic potash, the remainder of the loss 
being taken as water. 

The following results show losses which occurred during the 
preliminary heating at 110 degrees C., and are taken to represent 
hygroscopic moisture. Gauged material was reground before 
heating. 


LOSS IN WEIGHT UPON HEATING CEMENT TO IIO DEGREES C. 





Brand Treatment Loss in weight, per ceot. 
Star Fresh from barrel 14 
Expored to air, 28 days 52 
Whitehall - — = - * 30 
Newark & From barrel, recently ground 0 
Rosendale Exposed to air 14 days .20 


REGROUND GAUGED MATERIAL. 


Star Set in air 28 days 4.92 
“« * water 28 da 9.20 

Newark & 
Rosendale Set in air 7 days 2.53 


REGROUND MATERIAL FROM TENSILE BRIQUETTES. 


Alvha Set in air 3.8 
6% 6~water 5.5 

Norton = © on 2.1 
| o 6“ water 3.3 


The effect of exposure to the temperature of 110 degrees C. on 
material not gauged is seen to be confined to losses covered by 
fractions of one per cent. With gauged material, set in air or 
water, the losses were greater, generally as shown by the table, 
although there were instances where they exceeded the maximum 
figures in the results quoted, reaching in one determination 14 
per cent loss. The total losses upon heating from 110 degrees C. 
to redness were as follows: 


LOSS IN WEIGHT UPON HEATING CEMENT FROM IIO DEGREES C. TO 


REDNESS. 
Brand Treatment Loss in weight, per cent. 
Star Fresh from barrel 61 
Exposed to air 28 days 2.06 
Whitehall za me ae. 1.85 
Newark & From barrel 4.58 
Rosendale Expored to air 14 days 6.86 


REGROUND REGAUGED MATERIAL 
Star Se! in air 28 days 8.14 


“ “ water 28 days i 11.92 
Newark & 
Rosendale Set in air 7 days 10 21 


1 Contiaued fro.n No. 1486, page 97. 


REGROUND MATERIAL FROM TENSILE BRIQUETTES. 


Alpha Set in air 6.90 
“ « water 8.20 

Norton | Se | 9 60 
oe | 11.80 


COARSE AND FINE SIFTED MATERIAL FROM THE BARREL 


Star Diameter of grain .0050/" 10 
Finer than .0027"" 2.0 
Alsen Diameter of grain .0050 of 
Finer than -0027"" 2.2 


The relative proportions of water and CO2 driven off were not 
ascertained in these determinations, the total loss only being 
looked for. Introducing another table on results with samples 
in which these separate determinations were made, we have: 


WATER AND CARBON DIOXIDE DRIVEN OFF UPON HEATING CEMENT 
FROM IIO DEGREES C. TO REDNESS 


Loss u on 











heating 
“1 teas 2 
3 : Sen bo 
=| 7 a= 9 . Mo: 
s Ss Treatment SMe te 5 Se 
Fa - a 2 os 2 | 
= ° S2e| 36 | TZ 
a) pe E 
= “ae | 2a 
Oo 
Star Portland Set in air at 70 deg. F 19. 7.0 
“a SS S Beles: 19. 3 60 
Alsen ” eo oe 6 *2G2. 22 6.73 
Ss OS eae 22. 3.20 
Hoffman Natural wiintinined: . i: 26.2 8.00 
“ 2 2 * eee 3 ).35 3.77 
Norton - Midna, i 5 2.16 7.84 
r + oc @ * ger. 5 5.18 3.90 
Whitehall | Po¢land Fresh from the barrel None 55 10 
Exposed to the air 14 days “ 90 74 
Briquettes set in water 7 
days 10.00 1.26 
8 hours retarded set , 11.90 1.87 
40 “ = « 14.70 3 00 
Atlas - Grains finer than .0021” 
diameter 23.1 4.56 12.21 
Grains finer than .0013” 
diameter 23.1 5.24 11.20 
Storm King Cube set in air, material 
taken from .25” below the 
surface 5.62 2 60 
Newark &| Natural Briquette set in air 28 days 4.46 6.80 
Rosendale is “« “« water 28 
days 9.34 5.76 





Harmonious relations exist between the results of the heating 
and the specific gravity determinations, decided losses in weights 
in the one class of tests being accompanied by corresponding 
gains in specific gravity in the other class. Since the disengage- 
ment of carbon dioxide was not found to occur under tempera- 
tures below 400 degrees C., the effects of exposure to 110 degrees 
C. are attributed to the presence of water. The losses upon 
heating to 110 degrees C. having been noted, attention next 
centres upon the results of exposure to a red heat. At this stage 
the total losses in weight represent water and carbon dioxide. 
Che conditions of exposure since the time the cement was burnt 
limit the losses to these elements. The results will therefore be 
taken to signify that the quantity of water retained by the cement 
can be no greater than the total losses in weight shown in the 
last table but one, but will be somewhat less after deducting the 
CO2 which was present 

The loose ungauged Portlands showed smaller total losses than 
the Natural cement examined. In other results, not here tabu 
lated, a considerable part of the loss of the Natural cement was 
found to be CO2, but even after subtracting this the remaining 
loss was greater than for the Portlands. The influence of size 
of grains is shown, the finer grains losing more than the coarser 
ones. With gauged material typical results are presented, in 
which the total losses range from 6.9 per cent to 11.8 per cent 
Occasional results fell outside of these limits 

The last table introduced contains separate determinations of 
the water and carbon dioxide. In order to present comparable 
figures, the water used in gauging is stated in terms of the sum 
f the quantity of water and the cement, instead of reporting it 
in terms of the cement alone. As usually stated, the water used 


in gauging the first Portland cement entered in the table would 
be 23.4 per cent, instead of 19 per cent, and the first Natural 
cement would be 35.5 per cent, instead of 26.2 per cent. Without 
this explanation the mixtures would appear to have been drier 
than they were 

Che large quantity of CO2, in many of the cements, will be 
noted. A limited weight of CO2 was taken up during the 
manipulation of the material, during regrinding, sifting and 
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weighing. The larger part, however, was taken up during the 
interval of setting, and exceeded the quantity of water retained 
in many of the samples. More CO2 was found in the exterior 
parts of the briquettes and cubes than in the interior portions. 
It was also found that material which set in air at zero F. con- 
tained less CO2 than samples of the same batch which set in air 
at ordinary temperatures. A small quantity was driven off the 
loose material fresh from a barrel of Portland, and an increased 
quantity from the same brand after exposure to the air for a 
period of two weeks. 

In passing from a hydrate to a carbonate the COz2 present 
displaces an amount of water shown in the equation, 


Ca(OH)z2 plus CO2 equals CaCO3 plus H20O, 


to be 18 parts of water for 44 parts of carbon dioxide. 
The water retained in the series of cubes which were set in 
and at zero, respectively, 


air at temperatures of 70 degrees F. 
5.35 per cent, 


ranging in the samples quoted from 1.68 per cent to 5 
is seen to be in limited quantities 

If the carbon dioxide present be taken at its equivalent in 
water and added to the water shown in the table, the results 
would still remain small and be included within the limits of 5 
per cent and 7 per cent. None of the surface material was 
included in the samples of Storm King, the determination being 
made with parts which were taken %4” or more below the sur- 
face of the cube. The amount of water here found was 5.62 
per cent. 

Cement which set in water retained more water than that which 
set in air. More or less CO2 was present in these samples, due 
in part to that which was absorbed while drying the hydrated 
material in the open air at 110 degrees C., and in part to that 
which was in the original cement as shown by the analyses of 
the loose material from the barrel 

A Portland briquette set in water was found to have retained 
10 per cent of water. A Natural-cement briquette, under similar 
conditions, retained 9.34 per cent, while one which set in air had 
1.46 per cent of water. Special treatment was given some of 
the Portlands. The material of one batch. was not all put 
into the molds immediately after gauging. The Whitehall sample, 
designated as eight hours retarded set, was not tamped into 
the molds until eight hours after the water was first added 
and the next sample in the table until 40 hours thereafter. The 
original quantity of water used in each was 22.2 per cent, more 
being added from time to time as required to keep the mixture 
plastic. It was set in air 35 days. These and other samples 
of the retarded set series showed relatively large quantities of 
water retained, reaching a maximum of 14.7 per cent. Another 
specially treated sample of the same brand showed results above 
the average of air-set material. A small cube was broken up 
after setting 24 hours, reground and regauged, and then set a 
further period of 35 days, at the end of which time the deter- 
mination showed 10.37 per cent of water present 

Briefly reviewing the results, it appears that from 5 to 7 per 
cent represents the amount of water or its equivalent which is 
retained by air-set material. Larger quantities are retained by 
samples which set in water, by those which were regauged after 
having set undisturbed for a short period, and by those of the 
retarded set series, among which the amounts ranged from Io to 
14 per cent. It is thought to be well established that no decided 
difference exists between the Portlands and the Natural cements 
in respect to the amount of water retained by them under similar 
conditions of treatment. There were persistent differences shown 
by the several brands of each class, in the amount of carbon 
dioxide present, between samples which set in air at 70 degrees 
F., and those which had been exposed to zero temperature. The 
amount of CO2 was found to be much less in the low tempera- 
ture specimens, while the amount of water present averaged 
higher in these. It is not clear why the same brand of cement 
taken after hydration with the hygroscopic moisture driven off 
at 110 degrees C. should not retain a constant quantity of water. 
Incomplete hydration, if such was the case, might account for 
certain observed differences, notwithstanding in each instance 
the water of gauging was in excess of that ultimately remaining 
in the cement. Provided the chemical reactions were only par- 
tially completed, and some of the tests favor this very natural 
assumption, and even go so far as to raise the question whether 
ordinary material eventually attains a state of complete hydra- 
tion, the incompleteness must be attributed to some other cause 
than a deficiency of water as originally gauged. 

It is not to be inferred that the limited quantity of water re- 
tained by the cement necessarily represents all that is required 


in gauging to attain the best results. High strength can un- 
doubtedly be reached with a small quantity. of water, comparable 
with the quantities shown in the last table, but further data are 
needed to indicate the quantity that should be considered a 
minimum 

Air set material loses in weight for a considerable period of 
time after gauging. A number of grouts were observed, cover- 
ing a period of 28 days, beginning two days after mixing, or as 
soon as they could be removed from the molds, and during this 
time the losses in weight proceeded continuously. 

A trait in the behavior of cement occasionally mentioned by 
writers consists of the avidity with which water is suddenly 
absorbed by freshly ground material at certain intervals after 
gauging. This trait was conspicuously displayed by a sample 
of Star Portland cement, from which, by request, the usual small 
quantity of plaster-of-Paris to act as a restrainer had been 
omitted in manufacture. A grout was mixed, using 40 per cent 
of water, pouring the dry cement into the water, which had been 
cooled to about the freezing point, stirring the water as the 
cement was added. There was a brief interval, after the cement 
had been added, during which the mixture assumed the appear- 
ance of a very thick grout. A few seconds later the mixture 
suddenly thickened, the water disappeared from the surface, and 
when the cement was moved about it separated into a granular, 
mealy mass. ‘The same result obtained with 50 per cent of water, 
and with 60 per cent the mixture thickened immediately, but was 
less dry than with the lower percentages of water. Ordinary 
grouts resulted from the use of larger quantities of water. The 
same brand of cement, in which the usual quantity of plaster was 
present, did not display the granular state when gauged with 
corresponding quantities of water, the immediate mixtures being 
ordinary grouts. This cement was two months old from the 
time of grinding. Later examinations of the cement without 
plaster showed enfeebled activity of this kind. 

There were subsequent observations upon grouts of each 
variety of cement, gauged with water at ordinary temperatures. 
[he granular, mealy state was not shown, but at subsequent 
intervals there were times when the water of the mixtures was 
rapidly absorbed. The more water used the later was the time 
when the full amount disappeared below the surface of the mix- 
ture. Thus it was found that cement, with plaster in its com- 
position, gauged with 4o per cent water took 6% hours, while 
with 100 per cent water it required 45 hours to reach this stage. 
This condition was one of some delicacy to acquire with the 
larger percentages of water. It was found that moderate stirring 
assisted, while vigorous agitation retarded this action, and for 
the time being reduced the consistency of the mixture. Corre- 
sponding manifestations occurred in a series of tests on retarded 
sets, in which the cement was kept from setting hard by reason 
of frequent movement with a hoe in the mixing bed, maintaining 
a plastic state for hours and even days. It was necessary to 
add water at intervals, after the original gauging, to keep the 
mixtures at the desired consistency. Copious quantities were 
needed with one brand during the interval between 4% and 9% 


hours after. gauging and with another for the period between 
4 and 20 hours 
Chere were examples in which cement gauged with hot water, 
at the temperature of about 190 degrees F., became a thin mortar 
and so remained for at least 24% hours, when it was put into the 
molds, while that which was gauged with the same quantity of 
ice water, 50 per cent, immediately became granular and mealy. 
rhese phenomena doubtless mark different phases or periods of 
modified action of the material which promptly occur and pre- 
cede the usual observations on setting properties and strength. 
J. E. Howarp. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE! 


Q f- frequently hear nowadays the questions, “ What is land- 
W scape architecture and what does a landscape architect do?” 

Believing, as I do, that this subject is one that may 
interest the engineering profession (and it is certainly one that 
comes in very close touch with engineering in many ways), it is 
my purpose this evening to try in a few words to define more 
clearly the meaning of the term landscape architecture. 

\t the present time, even among intelligent writers, there is 
the greatest possible confusion and apparent misunderstanding of 
the terms landscape architect and landscape gardener. Recent 

‘A lecture by Stephen Child, Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers 


and Boston Society of Civil — delivered before the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers and published in the Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies. 
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discussion of these terms has even brought out the opinion that 
this calling a man a landscape architect instead of a landscape 
gardener is merely a “recent fad,” and that the idea is absurd, 
“ filling one’s mind with images of quarries, stonecutters, creaking 
derricks, tapping trowels and the like, instead of with pictures of 
freehand dealings with sunshine and shadow, trees, flowering 
shrubs and leaping fountains.” 

I am going to ask you to look at this a little more carefully 
with me and see what is true in this discussion. In the first 
place, the term is not a “recent fad.” Frederick Law Olmsted, 
the elder, called himself a landscape architect away back in 1856, 
when he first entered upon the work of developing Central Park 
in New York City, and the fact that he did so, and continued to 
f his career, has had 


so designate himself during the whole «¢ 
much to do with the general adoption of the term. But the fact 
that one man, even an eminent one, adopted this title is perhaps 
not entirely sufficient, although those of us who are familiar with 
Mr. Olmsted’s work and with his wonderful genius and mastery 
of the subject in all of its details may well feel assured that he 
did not adopt the title without most careful thought. Unfortu 
nately he did not in his writings, so far as I am aware, really 
explain his reason. He was so immersed in the great battle, then 
going on for public parks for large cities, in showing their value 
and necessity and in laying down the principles and executing the 
work of these great undertakings, that he apparently had little 
time to explain fully why he assumed the title. We may, how 
ever, be perfectly assured that he had reasons, and most excellent 
ones, and a littl study of these may be interesting and profitable 

In the process of the development of mankind there has been 
noticeable a constantly increasing tendency toward differentiation 
and specialization, each step in the process being a slow one, and, 
as a rule, taken at first by some man or group of men trained in 
some other line. In this way have come about many new forms 
or fields of work, each adapted more or less from others of a 
previous and perhaps lesser civilization. Each new profession, 
or branch from an older one, demanded and received a new cog 
nomen. This process of differentiation has developed more ot 
less clearly defined groups of men, as, for example, the professions 
of the ministry, medicine, law, civil engineering, architecture, 
and so on 

Fifty years ago, when Mr. Olmsted began this landscape work, 
there was beginning to be a demand in this country for men to 
do a certain line of work that was intrinsically quite different 
from that previously carried on by either the architect, the 
engineer or the gardener, and yet work that embodied some of 
the principles heretofore utilized by all of these men. Here was 
this great tract of land, now known as Central Park, to be de 
veloped and made beautiful, for the purpose of providing the 
crowded millions of the great city of the future with the oppor 
tunity “for a form of recreation to be obtained only through the 
influence of pleasing natural scenery upon the sensibilities of 


those quietly contemplating it.” This was a new problem for this 


country, and indeed for any country, for none of the great parks 
in Europe now utilized for this purpose were originally created 
for anything of this sort. ‘They are chiefly the result of develop 
ing land that had originally been set aside as hunting forests by 
the great nobles or rulers of Europe 

+ 


I think it will be generally conceded that New York was most 


fortunate in its selection of the master mind to work out this 
problem, and that the work of creating Central Park has been 
most successfully designed and executed. Mr. Olmsted saw 
clearly the greatness of the task and the differentiation of this 
form of design from that of the architect or engineer and cet 
tainly from the work of the gardener. He chose to call himself 
a landscape architect. Let us, therefore, look into the meaning 
of these words and see whether they are not well selected and 
worthy of our respect and of more general adoption 

That most delightful and interesting writer, Philip Gilbert 


landscape: “ We use the word in two distinct 


Hamerton, says of 
senses—a general and a _ particular In the general sense the 
word ‘landscape,’ without the article, means the visible material 
world—all that can be seen on the surface of the earth by a man 
who is himself upon the surface; and in the special sense ‘a 
landscape’ means a piece of the earth’s surface that can be seen 
at once, and it is always understood that this piece will have a 
certain artistic unity or suggestion of unity in itself”; and fur 
ther he adds, “although the word refers to the natural land, it 
does not exclude any human works that are upon the land.” The 
word is derived from two good Anglo-Saxon parts, “land” and 
the suffix “scape,” corresponding to “skip” or “ship,” as in the 


word “friendship,” “meaning “the state or condition of being.” 
Landscape then means “the state or condition of being land.” 
When we come to add the word architecture, however, the con 
notation conveys to many people a wrong impression, but it should 
not, for in its early and primitive meaning the word architect 
meant simply and solely “chief workman” or “ master artisan.” 
It is well, I believe, for us to recall this earlier meaning of the 
word at the present time 

It is quite largely the architect himself who is responsible for 
any wrong impression that may have developed in the use of the 
term landscape architect; as many have assumed that, because 
the word architect is used at all, the term landscape architect 
means simply an architect who meddles a bit with the landscape 
immediately surrounding his buildings. Many architects have 
done this, with regrettable results both to the client and to the 
profession of landscape architecture. I think it is but fair to 
suggest that, if the architect solves the problems of his buildings 
successfully, he may well leave to the landscape architect the mat 
ter of designing the surroundings for them, realizing that his own 
architectural problems are many and difficult, and that the trained 
landscape architect can, by coOperating with him, greatly im 
prove the net result; for, as we all know, the effect of many a 


has been seriously impaired by lack of a 


successful building 
proper setting 

What Mr. Olmsted meant when he termed himself a landscap« 
architect was that he was aiming to be a master artisan in matters 
pertaining to land, having regard both to the beauty of its appear 
ance and to its use. Ina very real sense such work covers agri 
culture, forestry, gardening, engineering and the elements of 
architecture 

Landscape architecture has been defined as “a group of activi 
ties which include horticulture, architecture, civil engineering and 
agriculture.” Humphrey Repton, a great English authority on 
matters of this sort, says that in order to carry out this line of 
work one must possess not only artistic ability and taste, but “a 
complete knowledge of surveying, mechanics, hydraulics, botany 
and the general principles of architecture.’ We may well weigh 
his words, for Humphrey Repton was a cultivated English gen 
tleman of great refinement and good taste. He was the first 
Englishman from such a grade of society to undertake the 
planning or designing of country estates Kent, one of his prede 
cessors in this line of work, was a coach-painter by trade, who 
possessed some artistic taste, but little culturs “ Capability ” 
Brown, Repton’s most famous immediate predecessor, was a gat 
dener, who, by association with men of refinement and by his 
tact and native ability, worked his way up to an honorable place 


but Repton was a well-educated English gentleman, who had 
] 





travelled and studied much. Repton, however, call lf a 
landscape gardener, as did all of the others at M1 
Olmsted chose to avoid that term for several the 
first place, these workers in landscape desigi had 
contined their efforts almost entirely to the ntry 
estates. ‘The term landscape gardening was, I believe, first used 


by the poet Shenstone to mean more particularly an informal o1 
t] 


picturesque treatment of ie grounds of an estate is. distin 


guished from the older style of formal treatment that had been 


in vogue and which had been carried to such excess. In the earl 
part of the eighteenth century formality had been carried to t 

point of puerility \ reaction set in, due to numerous causes, 
and the “new style,” or so-called “ English style,” was introduced 


by Kent and others, who, as Sir Horace Walpole enthusiastically 


exclaimed, “* le ipe d the wall and saw all nature was a garden,” and’ 


so in fact it is in those delightful parts of old England in which 
they labored; those country estates, with their deer-parks and 
pleasure-grounds hese men made a practice of designing coun 
try places in an informal or naturalistic manner, and termed this 
landscape gardening. They were in favor of abolishing all fot 
mality, and they themselves carried their theory to excess 

Later, in the latter part of the eighteenth century and the first 
of the nineteenth century, men like Repon came forward, realizing 
that formality had its place and value, and began to use it undet 
certain circumstances, but still called themselves landscape gat 


deners lhis latter use of the term was a serious twisting of the 


original meaning; for a garden is, properly speaking, a place 
engirt, enclosed or set apart and highly cultivated. Landscape 
is, as we have seen, a piece of the earth’s surface that can be seen 
at one time by a man who is himself standing upon the earth, 
and may, of:course, mean a broad stretch of country not at all 
inclosed. 


There is another important point and one that has not been 
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particularly mentioned in discussions of the term landscape archi- 
tect, one that I have already alluded to, namely, that these Eng- 
lish landscape designers were engaged almost exclusively in the 
preparation of plans for country estates 
_ and often were walled in or engirt, and, there 

Mr. Olmsted, in 1856, had be 
fore him not such a problem, but that of designing a great public 


These were, of course, 
not always large 


fore, perhaps in a sense gardens 


park for a large city 
of the it was something quite different. It was a work 
of design, a work that could be undertaken and successfully car- 


his work was not gardening in any sense 
word ; 


ried out only by a “ master artisan in matters pertaining to land.” 
Here were to be developed, and we know how well it has been 


done, broad peaceful landscape effects, giving the tired city 
dweller opportunity for restful contemplation and relief from 
citv sights and sounds. These were to be designed and executed 


that there 


obtrusive evidence of man’s elaborate control and 


where none had existed before, and in such a way 


should he no 
no marring of the pleasing, restful effect by such garden elements 


beds of geraniums or rare and striking shrubs clipped into 


in other words, no gardening. This was what he 
architecture 
had already adopted this term, their phrase architecte paysagiste 
meaning simply landscape architect 


formal shapes; 


termed landscape The French landscape designers 


Many of Mr. Olmsted’s great works are familiar to us all 
They include Central Park, New York; Prospect Park, Brook 
lyn; the almost unrivalled Park System of Boston; the great 
work designed by him at the World’s Fair at Chicago; and 
ilmost innumerable country estates, notably Biltmore, at Ashe 


ville, N. C., the 


of the diversity of the work, and even the most casual observer 


mere enumeration of which serves to show some 


see in them some of the reasons why this sort of work is not 
properly to be called landscape gardening. A gardener, as com 
only understood, is one who cultivates a garden 
should, know a 


culture, but 


He may, and 
deal about botany and _ horti 
associate the word garden with 


ot course 


great 


when you come t 
landscape there is implied simply that we have a gardener who 


cares Tor! 


a garden haVing a naturalistic or landscape character ; 
the absolutely essential factor of creative design disappears. Ex 
pensive mistakes have often resulted from employing on landscape 
work a person who was simply a common gardener and ignorant 
f the principles of this sort of design. Art commissioners would 
not think of employing a man to design a monumental public 
brary or city-hall simply because he was a good stonemason 

architecture is, Eliot, one of Mr 
art of arranging 
use and the accompanying landscape for enjoyment.” 


then, as Charles 
s gifted disciples, has well said, “the 
Landscape gardening is, it seems to me, a term conveying in itself 
confused ideas, but used, if at all properly, simply to cover that 
part of the landscape architect’s work which has to do with the 
development of formal or natural beauty by the simple process 


of removing 


ir setting out and caring for plants. ‘This is quite 
secondary to the matter of designing a general scheme for the 
development of land for any given purpose 


[he problems with which a landscape architect has to deal are 





many and varied. Among them are, as we have seen, the design 
for a great country park for a large city, where the object is, or 
should be, to afford perfect rehef and rest to the tired citizen by 
offering to him and preserving for him the contrast of broad, 
restful rural scenery unmarred by any of the sights and sounds 
vf city life. This is a great problem, involving many considera 


tions as to choice of the tract of land, its bounds, its present scenic 
effects, its accessibility, the design of roads and paths through it, 
so that the public may enjoy, but not destroy, its beauties 

Then there are approaches to the park, “ parkways” so called, 
to be designed, involving much careful thought as to location and 
details of grades. Perhaps a hitherto neglected sluggish stream, 
whose banks had been an unsightly dumping ground, can be 
transformed, by careful design, into a beautiful parkway 

Other problems for the landscape architect are the planning of 
he more or less formal paths and planting of the City Square; 
the development, in a pleasing way, of the children’s playground; 


wr the surroundings of the schoolhouse, with its school garden, 


yw sO necessary an adjunct to American educational methods 
en, too, the stately Public Library or City-hall must have its 


ippropriate landscape setting 


The landscape architect should share with the architect the 
design of country estates and homes, the two working together 
to place the house and the buildings properly as regards terraces, 


approach roads and paths, the landscape architect using his trained 


taste 


and experience in working out appropriate changes in the 
surrounding scenery, perhaps screening, by judiciously placed 


planting, an unsightly neighboring building. There may be a 
formal garden to design, with its paths, ramps, terraces and 
pergolas 

lhen there is the important subject of the design for natural- 
istic treatment of reservoir basins. This is a most important 
class of work, and one in which the engineer can effectually co- 
operate with the landscape architect. I can but allude to this 
matter very briefly, but the results of this branch of landscape 
design certainly add greatly to the beauty of such basins, and, by 
the pleasing naturalistic treatment of shore line and embankment, 
make them beautiful lakes rather than stiff and ugly artificial 
reservoirs. An entire lecture might well be devoted to this branch 
of the subject, and the superiority of such naturalistic treatment 
over the former mathematical regularity or partial formality of 
the more common mode of treatment of such basins can be clearly 
shown, and | trust those of you who have such problems to solve 
will remember the importance of looking at them in this way and 
of codperating with the landscape architect in obtaining such 
desirable results 

There is also the question of designing, for the street railway 
companies, amusement parks for their thousands of patrons. In 
this case provision must be made for the necessary band-stand, 
open-air theatre and other amusement features, and great care 
must be exercised in securing ample approaches and the like. 

Chere is much for the landscape architect to do in the laying 
out of new suburbs for our growing cities, residential parks, 
neighborhoods of summer-cottages at the mountains or the sea- 
shore, and there are the grounds of hospitals, educational and 
other institutions, of hotels and railroad stations, to be designed. 

In the time at my disposal it is impossible to more than briefly 
touch upon the many and varied fields of work open to the land- 
scape architect or to explain more fully the principles involved 
in such design. I can only add that all of these problems involve 
the thoughtful care of trained minds, and in all of them the first 
and fundamental purpose should be to ascertain, by careful study 
of the existing natural conditions, what the “ genius of the place” 
really is, what it is that nature herself hints at, and then, by taste 
and judgment, to so design the improvements that they will har- 
monize with the natural tendencies of the place, and be both prac- 
tical and useful, always remembering what Charles Eliot has so 


wisely said, that “ what would be fair must first be fit.” 


GERMAN LABOR INSURANCE. 


R. FRITZ KESTNER of the German Commission to the 
World’s Fair contributes to the St. Louis Republic the fol- 
lowing article on workmen’s insurance in Germany :— 


rhe World's Fair encompasses objects of the most varied de- 
scription. From the imposing royal structure of the German 
Castle to the rustic Robert Burns gottage, from the sashes of the 
Igorrotes to the lace-covered Parisian evening robes, visitors find 
every kind of art, of industry, of products of the most diversified 
character represented. 

lhe educational feature of the World's Fair finds its clearest 
expression in the Palace of Education and Social Economy. In 
the western part of the building, which is dedicated to social 
economy, is installed a German division well supplied with books, 
tables and statistical material. This division will be avoided by 
visitor to the World's Fair, but the searcher in the 


the casual 


province of social economy and the earnest student of public 
iffairs will derive therefrom an abundance of interesting material. 
On the initiative of the celebrated American social economist, 
D. Wright, from the Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C.,, the German Imperial Government has resolved to explain, 
with the help of pictures and tables, to the Americans at the 
i:xposition, the grand creation of the German workmen’s insur- 
s is the most characteristic creation of Germany in the 
province of social economy, entirely different from similar institu- 
tions her countries. The German institutions are more and 
more tated by other European countries, and there arises the 
great question, which is left to the future to solve, whether the 
United States could likewise undertake similar organizations. 
he aim the German workmen's insurance is to guarantee 
to working men and women protection against the consequences 


ent, against sickness and the debility of old age, as well 

s against invalidism brought There are 17,500,000 
},500,000 against sickness and 

Exempt from the insurance 
against sickness are agricultural laborers, as they are taken care 


of by another method. 


on in any way 
ers sured again eident, 1¢ 


13,500 against old age and ivalidism 
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Whoever in the pursuit of his avocation has met with an acci- 
dent receives medical treatment free of charge, is supplied with 
medicine, and, moreover, is entitled to a daily allowance for the 
support of himself and his family. Should it be impossible to 
restore him to full health he will draw a so-called accident rent 
for the duration of his impaired working capacity, eventually to 
the end of his life. The amount of this rent is so regulated that 
it will equal two-thirds of his usual wages. 

Any workman who becomes ill likewise receives medical treat- 
ment free of charge and medicine, at his home or at a hospital, 
and, besides, a daily sick benefit for himself and his family 
Should an illness last longer than six months he will be consid- 
ered an invalid and henceforth enjoy the advantages of invalidism 
insurance. 

Every laborer who has completed his seventieth year of life, or 
before this time has become an invalid so that he could not any 
longer attend to his work with full energy, receives a so-called 
invalidism rent. This rent varies in proportion to the dues here 
tofore paid by him, and the latter are regulated with regard to 
the wages he has received. Moreover, the time during which he 
has belonged to the invalidism insurance is taken into considera 
tion. This rent is never high enough to afford a comfortable 
livelihood; nevertheless it is fully sufficient to supply the neces 
saries of life. 

In 1902 not less than- 490,000 invalidism rents were paid, 180,000 
old age rents, 120,000 accident rents, and in conformity with the 
insurance against sickness 4,000,000 cases of sickness were treated 
To achieve this, enormous means are required. In Igo! a total 
of approximately $100,000,000 was paid to the insured. This vast 
sum, to be sure, is raised by widely different methods. Accident 
insurance is paid exclusively by the employers, as it is a firmly 
grounded conception of German law that whoever gives occasion 
for endangerment is responsible for the consequences resulting 
therefrom. For this purpose the employers are organized in so- 
called “ Berufs Genossenschaften,” upon whom it devolves to pay 
the rents and then to assess the required amounts to the indi 
vidual employers. Of the amounts for the insurance against sick 
ness two-thirds are contributed by the workmen themselves and 
one-third by the employers. 

All laborers of a certain factory, or (and this is a rule) of a 
certain place, belong to a so-called sick fund, which is adminis 
tered for them in conjunction with the employers. ‘The dues are 
paid in weekly installments upon the payment of the wages. For 
old age and invalidism insurance the dues are likewise paid in 
weekly. This is done by the passing in of stamps in a little book, 
these stamps at the same time serving the purpose of controlling 
such payments. Employers and employés pay the same amounts, 
in addition whereto the German Imperial Government, from 
state funds, makes a yearly payment of fifty marks on each rent 
For the administration of the amounts paid in the regulation and 
disbursement of the rents, certain organizations called “ Landes 
Verischerungs Anstalten” have been created 

All these institutions do not bear in any degree the character of 
provision for the poor, for in Germany, as well as in the United 
States, the opinion prevails that it is demoralizing to be per- 
manently dependent upon charity. On the contrary, all these 
claims resulting from said insurance are rights which can be sued 
for by procedure at law. To expedite this in an impartial as well 
as expert manner, a special system of resorts has been created 
Everywhere, except for accident insurance, employers and em 
ployés coéperate with professionally trained judges. As highest 
resort there exists the Imperial Insurance Office in Berlin, under 
President Gaebel, at the same time an administrative body and 
court of justice. It is this bureau which, under the supervision 
of Privy Councillor Dr. Zacher, a scientific authority in such 
matters, in codperation with the Statistic Office, has installed the 
exposition of the workmen’s insurance 

By means of a literature, deposited upon six shelves, everybody 
taking interest in these matters may acquire a clear insight into 
the state of affairs. 

While the principal figures are displayed in great tables fastened 
to the outer walls, similar tables are to be found vis-a-vis of the 
entrance, to the left and right of a large allegorical centre picture, 
symbolizing the protection extended to labor, and finally upon and 
in three desks a great number of tables concerning all the dif 
ferent branches of insurance, is exhibited 

With a view to make these ideas of German workmen’s insur 


ance accessible to larger circles and for the purpose of fixing a 


permanent knowledge of the system in the mind or memory of 
the visitor at the World’s Fair, five monographs in German and 
English, specially written for this purpose and which in concise 


form impart an exact and reliable representation of the system, 
are distributed free of charge at the Exposition. Every person 
entering his name in a book laid out for this purpose will receive 
the German Statistical Year-book, which contains a summary of 
all of the economical, political and judicial conditions of the Ger 
man Empire, as far as such information can be expressed through 
hgures 

As it often happens, the German Workmen's Insurance, exceed 
ing its original aim, has brought about a series of beneficial 
results that were unexpected. These are displayed in the same 
manner at the Exposition. In the first respect, exact regulations 
for the prevention of accidents have been enacted and this has led 
to the development of a special technic in this province. Two 
pictures on the wall vis-a-vis of the allegorical picture, represent 
ways and means instituted by the two leading German navigation 
companies, Norddeutsche Lloyd and Hamburg-American Line 
Underneath pictures, tables and photographic albums convey in 
formation concerning different technical constructions for the 
prevention of accidents 

In this manner it is achieved that in Germany, notwithstanding 
the continuous growth of industry, the number of accidents are 
on the decrease. Likewise the insurance against sickness has con 
tributed’ its share to an essential improvement of the national 
health and a reduction of the mortality rate This is attained, 
more than by any other regulation, by extending to the laborer 
gratuitous medical treatment. Consequently the workingman 
who heretofore from economical considerations hesitated to call 
in a physician, now is induced to consult him on the appearance 
of the first symptoms of sickness 

The greatest German local sick fund—that of Leipsic—with 
124,000 members, exhibits several pictures of hospitals and recre 
ation stations, as well as convalescent homes. Likewise the 
“ Knappschafts-Berufsgenossenschaft” (for miners) produces 
examples of the system of caring for the sick developed in the 
course of centuries 

The immense accumulation of funds which is the result of every 
insurance, especially of invalidism insurance, facilitates the erec 
tion of numerous institutions conducive to the public welfare, 
above all convalescent homes, recreation stations for persons suf 
fering from tuberculosis, called homes for the old. In the same 
manner other improvements which indirectly cohere therewith 
and which contribute to the comfort of the less wealthy classes; 
for instance, dwellings for workmen, have in many cases been 
built out of these funds. All funds that in a private insurance 
association are disbursed as dividends to stockholders, or are in 


l 


vested in securities, here may be utilized for the pursuit of pur 
poses of general usefulness, since the state affords a sufficient 
security 

The buildings and institutions of four German “ Landes Vet 
sicherungs Anstalten,” the Thuringian, Hanseatic, Hanoverian 
and Brandenburger, here are artistically illustrated on the wall to 
the left of the allegorical pictures lhe majority of these object 
at the end of the World's Fair will be turned over to American 
scientific and economical institutions 

Meantime every American may avail himself of the opportunity 


offered to arrive at a conclusion, whether these institutions may 
be transplanted to the widely different conditions of the United 
States 





[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and 
a full and adequate description of the buildings, including a state- 
ment of cost.]} 


THE CENTRAL CHURCH, BERKELEY AND NEWBURY STREETS, BOSTON 
MASS THE LATE R. M. UPJOHN, ARCHITECT 


Ir is rather curious that, with the exception of a page of detail 
sketches published in 1877, we should have left until now unillus 
trated in this journal so excellant a piece of design as this 
THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE MONUMENT: LOUISIANA PURCHASE EX 
POSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. E. L. MASQUERAY, ARCHITECT, NEW 
YORK, N. Y 


THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT BUILDING LOUISIANA PURCHASE EX 
POSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE VAN WICKLE GATE: BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MESSRS. HOPPIN & KOEN AND HOPPIN & ELY, ASSOCIATED ARCHI- 
TECTS 

LOUISIANA PURCHASE MONUMENT, ST. LOUIS, 

MO 


SCULPTURAL DETAII 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


HE LOUISIANA PURCHASE MONUMENT AND THE BOAT-LANDING: 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SCULPTURAL DETAIL FROM THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE MONUMENT 
‘SIGNING THE TREATY,” MR. KARL BITTER, SCULPTOR; “ ST. LOUIS 
\ND THE GUIDING SPIRIT,” MR. C. H. NIEHAUS, SCULPTOR. 


ESTATE OF DUDLEY L. PICKMAN, ESQ., HOSPITAL POINT, 


MASS 


THE ARBOR 


PORCH AND FOUNTAIN ON THE SAME ESTATE 














Tue Lonpon “Bus” vs. THE “ UNDERGROUND.”—Notwithstand- 
ing the strong competition of the “ Tube,” as Londoners call their 
underground railway, the half-yearly meeting of the London Road 
Car Company, or omnibus line, developed facts which show that 
the older form of transit is still popular. The number of passen- 
gers carried during the first half of the year showed an increase 
over the number carried the corresponding period in the preced- 
ing year of 144,531. This is accounted for by the fact that many 
Londoners still prefer being carried in vehicles in the open air, 
notwithstanding the exhilaration said to be derived from the 
ozonized air of the “Tube.” Perhaps a still better explanation 
is the Englishman's tenacity in holding on to established ways 
and usage. At any rate, the omnibuses seem to retain their old- 
time popularity, and minister to the wants of a constantly growing 
number of patrons.—N. Y. Tribune 


[ue RorHscHiLps AND SouTH AMERICAN WoRKMEN’S HOMES 
While three members of the Rothschild family have given 19,000,- 
ooo franes for the building of workmen's houses, comfortable and 
cheap, the rent of which will bring no more than the legal interest 
on money, they propose in the Argentine Republic, to follow that 
example. A project will be presented to the Buenos Ayres Con 
ress authorizing the issue of bonds to the value of $20,000,000, 
to be applied to the construction of workingmen’s dwellings in 
the suburbs and other parts of the capital. The Review of th 
‘iver Plate says that “cheap, healthy dwellings of the poorer 
class. as well as the workers, are what the country has been call 
ing for for many years.” 


OwNersHiP oF ArcHITECTS’ PLANS.—An important test case, 
Gibbon vs. Pease,” raising afresh the architect’s right to retain 
plans, which was supposed to have been settled against the pro 
on in “ Ebdy vs. McGowan,” nearly four-and-thirty years ago, 
will be tried in the King’s Bench Division at the end of October 
next, the case being among those placed high in the list for hear- 
ing after the long vacation. The action is brought by a building 
owner for whom some property at Paddington was converted into 
flats, against the architect for the return to him of all plans, 
specifications, papers, and minutes, including all copies of such 
general particulars relating to the work The building owner also 
demands of the defendant architect the “return of all estimates, 
enders, contracts, bills of quantities, and copies of letters to and 
from the client relating to the plans, specifications, or contracts.” 
lhe architect, who was employed at the usual 5 per cent commis 
sion on the amount of the accepted tender, deems it his duty 
the interests of the profession to refuse to deliver up the plans, 
the whole of the contract having been completed and the fees paid 
We understand that many well-known architects and surveyors 
have been subpceenaed in the action. In the case of “ Ebdy vs 
McGowan,” very fully reported by us in our issue of November 
8, 1870, and heard in the Court of Exchequer by the Lord Chief 
saron and Barons Martin, Bramwell and Pigott, the plans were 
prepared for a vicarage, but were never carried out. Mr. John 
P. Seddon, the secretary to the R. lL. B. A., and the late Mr 
Fogerty were called to prove the custom of the profession to 
return the plans whether the works were executed or abandoned; 
while, on the other hand, Mr. Smirke deposed that when the 
works were completed it was the practice of architects to retain 
the plans; but when the building was not constructed, the plans 
were offered to the client as a matter of right The Lord Chief 
Baron withdrew the question of custom from the jury, and the 
Court unanimously gave judgment against the architect’s claim. 
The late Mr. A. S. Ayrton, when First Commissioner of Works, 








t 


refused, it will be remembered, to give up to Mr. Barry, Jr., Sir 
Charles Barry’s plans for the Houses of Parliament, and we are 
not aware that that claim was brought into a court of law. Just 
fourteen years later, in the case of “ Gooding vs. the Local Board 
of Ealing,” Mr. Justice Mathew decided against an architect’s 
claim to recover plans submitted to a local sanitary authority and 
not approved of by them. This case, which in some respects fol- 
lows the same ruling, was reported in our issue of Dec. 5, 1884. 
rhe issue of the present action will be awaited with interest by 
architects and building owners.—Buitlding News. 


ScHoo. GARDENS IN Evurope.—A special Consular Report on 
“School Gardens in Europe” tells us that Leipsic, in Germany, 
in 1888, at the instigation of the principals of its schools, donated 
joo square metres (478.4 square yards) of ground to each new 
school for botanical purposes, and set aside for gardening pur- 
poses a plot of ground, whose area is 12,000 square yards, “ which 
is surrounded by forests, exposed to the sun, and watered by the 
River Pleisse, and conveniently located.” This garden is open 
daily, with the exception of Sundays and holidays, from morning 
until evening. ‘The teacher has sufficient opportunity to take his 
classes to the garden, to acquaint the pupils with the flora and 
impress upon their minds the natural growth of every useful and 
poisonous plant. The teachers have a right to take from the 
garden such material as they may want for demonstration in the 
lass-rooms.. It is possible for anyone interested in the study of 
sotany to obtain, free of charge, specimens from the school gar- 
de n In orde r to encourage visits to the garden, the school board 
distributes a circular about every two weeks, containing a list of 
such plants as are in bloom, or have some interesting feature to 
he observed here is a head gardener and eleven assistants 
Most of the assistant gardeners are women. A teacher has charge 
of the pedagogic side of the work.” Even in Russia, not to speak 
of other countries in Europe, no school can receive State funds 
unless it has a garden connected with it. There are to-day more 
than 100,000 school gardens in Europe, according to Hemenway. 
We Americans are accused of thinking only of the almighty 
dollar—of being intensely utilitarian. If that be true, then why 
do we permit our children to grow up in ignorance of plant life, 
when 65 per cent of our exports are farm products ?—Gustave 
Straubenmiiller, in School Work 
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HE House or Lorps oN THE CHANTREY BEQUEST The House 
of Lords has been more practical in measures of art reform than 
of religious purification. The Chantrey trust inquiry 
has been impartially conducted, and the remedies suggested are 
sensible and effective. There was neither captious criticism nor 
vulgar abuse of the Academy at any stage of the investigation 
elect committee acquitted the Academicians of all charges 
yr interested motives; 


1h proce SS¢ 


but convicted them of showing 
too exclusive a preference for pictures exhibited at Burlington 
House, and of creating an incomplete and unrepresentative gallery 
of modern British art, from which examples of many of the most 
brilliant artists were excluded. The art critics have complained 
that the Chantrey collection included many insignificant works 


and too few which reached the degree of artistic distinction aimed 
it when the sculptor’s will was drawn. The committe: empha 


sizes these points, and explains how the bequest can be converted 
into a national benefit \ committee of three, consisting of the 
president and two members of the Academy, is to be substituted 
tor the president and the council; and purchases are to be made 
from art-dealers, auction-rooms, private owners and general ex 
hibitors. With the responsibility for the collection carefully de 
fined and with the field of choice broadened by flexibility of 
method, the standard of merit will inevitably be raised. ’ The 
re virtually those which Mr. Sargent recommended in 
his testimony before the committes It is to be hoped that he 
wi!l be one of the members of the new committee of selection 

‘ Y. Tribune 


retorms 


NORDENSKJOLD’s PERUVIAN EXpepITION Stockholm new spapers 
print interesting details regarding the expedition of Erland Nor 


denskjold to the boundaries of Peru and Bolivia. He has found 


in the Quar ital a region never before visited by a man of science 

“e ; " j 1 : - “a ’ 
wile he ae scribes as a paradise tor archeologists At the border 
of the primitive forest there are countless graves. some of which 


contain more than a hundred skeletons 


wel prese rved houses 


; There are also tolerably 
and fortifications of the days of the Incas 
ie expedition intends to proceed into the unexplored forest 


V. Y. Evening Post 


LoNnG-Livep Tron WATER-PIPES AT VERSAILLES 

use at Versailles cast-iron water-pipes dating from 1664 to 1688 
») 1 . 

rhe total length of these pipes is 1514 miles. A large proportion 


are 20 inches in diameter, the remainder being 12% inches. They 
] 


lhere are still in 


1. } % 
have been laid in lengths of 40 inches, and are coupled by means 
of flanges and bolts. The 20-inch pipes are 134 inches thick and 





de Bee ‘ 
the other seven-eighths of an inch. The only repairs still found 


necessary consist in replacing from time to time the bolts which 


rust through, but even this amount of attention is seldom re- 
Boston Transcript. 
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The Louisiana Purchase Monument, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. L. Masqueray, Architect. 
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Sculptural Detail: Louisiana Purchase Monument. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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